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SALVATOR 

CHAPTER I 

TO ONE side of the square the cafe blazed 
prosperously, and its stridency of voices 
and music made a brisk discord in the majestic 
quiet pf the night of Mozambique. All about it 
the fall, grave houses were shuttered and mute, as 
though the darkness had laid a finger on the lips of 
life; only in the church opposite there was a 
glamour of lights in the doorway, dimly shining 
from the altar, and where he sat by his little table 
in the cafe Charters could see, now and again, 
the shapes of those who came or went — always 
singly — in that shadowy entrance. A white 
glory of stars stood overhead, bold and wonderful; 
and in all the streets of the city there was a hushed 
and tiptoe quality, a very atmosphere of furtive 
caution. 

At his elbow the cafe twinkled and clattered. 
It was full to the brim; the Greek proprietor and 
his black waiters strained to and fro with their 
trays between the backs of chairs and the knees of 
men; and at one end a little stage and an orchestra 
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4 SALVATOR 

of three made their insistent appeal for attention. 
Charters, however, found his interest in those 
about him; in the harsh, careless men who drank 
and laughed and shouted and had no eye for the 
dumb city without, crouched under the night. It 
was as though the countries of the world 
had combined to pour into the lap of Mozam- 
bique those whom they could neither mould nor 
mend; they made up an assembly of which the 
mildest was a lean and predatory adventurer. In 
their midst Charters, fresh from shooting big 
game in the South, felt like a grandfather, out of 
date, a stray from a calmer zone; he noted the 
feeling with a vague irritation. He seemed to be 
apart from and less than the lithe, harsh men all 
around him, like the two or three soft- voiced Por- 
tuguese officers who sat together near the stage 
and watched the dancers contentedly. It occurred 
to him that he would do well to pay for his drink 
and go away, and he looked up to beckon a waiter. 
It was then that he caught the eye of a man 
who sat near him fixed on him with a kind of 
speculation. He returned the stare, and after a 
few seconds the other rose and carried his glass 
over to Charters^s table. He was a short, thick- 
set person, a man like the stump of a tree, with a 
square face and steady blue eyes. He sat down 
calmly opposite Charters. 
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''Here 's luck/' he said, and drank to him. 

He replaced his glass on the table, sat back, and 
crossed his legs. He had the manner of one who 
has business to do. 

''Your name 's Charters, is n't it V* he asked. 

Charters nodded. 

"Yes. You Ve been shootin' down at Beira," 
said the stranger; "an' you came ashore from the 
German boat this evening. I saw you. Say, are 
you making a stay here or are you goin' on with 
her in the momin* V* 

Charters looked him over. Something about 
him — perhaps his manner of having business in 
hand — suggested that his questions were not 
prompted by mere curiosity. 

" I 'm going on,'* replied Charters. "And what 
has it to do with you ?" 

The other nodded deliberately, as though 
marking a point in a discussion. 

"It's got plenty to do with me," he said. 
"Plenty! Til tell you about that by an' by. The 
thing is now — ^" he leaned both elbows on the 
table and stared into Charters's face — "the thing 
is now, what are you good for ?" 

Charters laughed. "I '11 tell you that, too," he 
said. "I 'm good for just one drink, if you like, 
and then I 'm off. Will that suit you ?" 

"Go easy," said the little man. "Go easy, or 
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you '11 make a mistake in a minute." His face, 
pleasant and commonplace, had hardened sud- 
denly. "You think I want to cadge, don't you f" 
he said. "Well, I don't. There's only one 
thing I want out of you, Mr. Charters, an' I 'm 
proposing to pay for it — full value an' a bit over. 
So you can have a drink with me, to begin with." 

He nodded again, significantly enough, as 
though to emphasize a rebuke, and beckoned a 
waiter. 

"Look here," said Charters, when the bare- 
foot Hindu had placed the tumblers before them. 
"What is it you want of me? Who are you, 
anyhow?" 

The little man put down his glass. " Me ? " he 
said, slowly, and flushed a little through the tan 
of his face. "My name's — er — Pumphrey." 
He was watching Charters with something like 
apprehension. " Pumphrey," he repeated. "Now 
laugh, an' get it over!" 

"That's all right," said Charters. "I know 
some people of that name. I 'm not going to 
laugh." 

Pumphrey sighed in relief and took a drink. 
"Mostly they just howl when they hear it," he 
said, looking about at the men in the cafe; "and 
then there 's a fight. But it 's diflFerent with a 
gentleman." 
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He looked at Charters with a new confidence. 

''You mustn't mind me speaking straight to 
you, sir/* he said. "It's the only way to do 
things in this place. In England, now, I could 
show you as good manners as anybody. I 'm a 
minister's son myself, an' a public school man — 
Merchant Taylors. So you '11 see how I'm 
situated." 

Charters nodded. "Quite so," he said. The 
face that looked into his was pathetic in its ear- 
nestness. It was so implicitly English, so utterly 
foreign with its 'manners' and its 'public school' 
under those glaring lamps at the flank of the 
silent square. 

" But you have n't told me what you want yet," 
he suggested. 

Pumphrey sighed again. "There 's a fnend of 
mine. He's in trouble," he answered. "An' I 
want to get him away." 

"In trouble? Do you mean he's in jail?" 
asked Charters. 

"Yes," said Pumphrey. "That's where he is, 
an' all we can do won't keep him alive much 
longer if we can't get him away. I tell you, sir," 
he went on, with a sudden vehemence, "the way 
they handle white men in that calaboose is enough 
to turn you sick. He went in with a bullet 
through his arm, and they slung him into a cage 
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where a nigger had just died of the plague. We 
can feed him, o' course, but we can't keep 'em 
from knocking him about with gun-butts. An' 
if we get him out, there 's nowhere in this blasted 
town where we can hide him, an' they 'd search 
all the ships." 

"But what's he in jail for?" demanded 
Charters. "Is it an)rthing serious ?" 

" Serious ? Serious ? " cried Pumphrey. " Why, 
bless your heart, he 's a gentleman I A gentleman 
like yourself! It's simply politics, the whole 
blessed thing. He 's up against the government, 
that 's all. If it was n't for that — if it was just 
murder, like anyone else might do — shootin' 
somebody in the open, you know — there 'd be no 
trouble. But this is politics. The Governor an' 
the Commandante an' the Intendante an' all the 
rest are on his neck, and he 's a dead man in a week 
if you don't bear a hand." 

Charters laughed uneasily. "Well, you know 
I 've had no practice to speak of in jail-breaking," 
he said, "and " 

"Who wants you to break a jail ?" interrupted 
Pumphrey. "We'll do that — break it wide 
open. Nobody wants you to set a finger to it." 

"Then where do I come in?" demanded 
Charters. 

"We want your berth on the boat," was the 
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answer. "That's all we want of you. We'll 
pay you gold down for it and be glad of the 
chance. Will you do it ?'* 

Charters sat back in his chair and stared at 
the little man before him. He had been giving 
no serious thought to Pumphrey's difficulty; it 
had had for him no more significant flavour than 
a curious episode in a curious place. But he 
saw now that the man's brow was damp with a 
sudden sweat; the favour was asked, the negotia- 
tion was at its crisis; by his Yes or No Pumphrey's 
hopes were to stand or fall. And however he 
might view the matter, there was no question that 
Pumphrey's concern b it was a vital one. He 
was stretched to the issue, half pleading, half 
threatening; and the excitement, the trouble of 
his intent face touched Charters's pulses. Mo- 
zambique is ridden by other fevers than malaria; 
it, too, had done its work. 

"I 'd like to see your man,** said Charters. 

Pumphrey's tension crumpled like a paper. 
"Thank God!** he breathed, and drank deeply 
from his glass. "I was afraid,** he said, "that 
you were going to hoist your eyebrows like a 
damned naval officer and say no. And then — 
well, I don't know. As to seeing him, that *s easy.** 

"Mind,** said Charters, "I don't promise." 

"That's all right." Pumphrey was at his ease 
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again. ''I know your kind, Mr. Charters. I'm 
a gentleman myself. You Ml see him and you 'U 
talk to him, an' then you '11 make up your mind. 
I 'm satisfied, sir. An' as to stayin' here, me 
and my friends will find you some shooting that '11 
keep you amused, and it shan't cost you a cent." 

"And my things?" asked Charters. "My 
luggage on the boat, I mean — supposing I 
agree to stop?" 

Pumphrey leaned across the table and patted 
him on the arm reassuringly. 

"Zanzibar," he said, "you'll find it all waiting 
for you at Zanzibar." 

He burst into laughter, so easy and infectious 
that Charters smiled in sympathy without know- 
ing what it was about. 

" I 'm just thinking of them Germans on the 
boat," explained Pumphrey, "when he goes to 
breakfast to-morrow — with your ticket. An' 
now, if you're ready, Mr. Charters, we'll get 
along." 

Their way was across the square and into a 
lane that yawned darkly between two gaunt 
buildings. In a dozen yards they had left the 
lights behind them, and the sheer walls rose 
doorless on either hand. Only the starlight 
gleamed remotely on their path; and Charters 
could see naught but the pale blur of Pumphrey's 
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white clothes as he went. The alley crooked 
and elbowed its way tortuously about the feet of 
the dark houses, and once they heard the noise of 
an unseen woman weeping on a roof. Charters 
had the nerves of a good shot and no more imagin- 
ation than his way of life called for; but to him, 
too, like a cue to action, there came the sense of 
being deserted among aliens, with only his 
strength and courage for friends. The air was 
sweet with its evening freshness and scented 
vaguely of the bush. At every step he found 
himself more in tune with the adventure, more 
nearly identified with the purpose Pumphrey had 
set before them. 

The lane led at last into a little courtyard. 

"Here's where they caught him,** said Pum- 
phrey, pausing. 

One side of the court was filled by a small 
church; its windows glowed dully with colour, 
and from within there reached them a high voice 
gabbling a hurried monotone. Under foot the 
ground was paved. 

"He got here over the roofs," went on Pum- 
phrey. He held Charters's arm in one hand and 
pointed with the other. "All the soldiers were 
after him, like so many ferrets. The city was 
fair death to him. There was five of us holding 
the door of the house while he went to the roof. 
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and we could ha' kept 'em busy, but he showed 
himself up above. That was to save us, that 
was. So they broke into another house and 
followed him, and you could hear the fight 
flickering along up above your head. They'd 
shoot at him whenever he crossed a parapet, and 
he 'd drop behind it and shoot back at them. I 
tell you, the women was pouring out of those 
houses like ants, screaming and throwing fits; 
and by and by he got here. He came down in 
that house at the comer, and stood up in the 
door of the church. They 'd have had to kill him- 
then but for a couple that got into the church at 
the back and took him from behind." 

"Good Lord!" said Charters. "And I sup- 
pose that '11 never be heard of at home ?" 

" It will if we get him away," said Pumphrey. 
" It '11 be history, for you need n't be afraid he 
won't come back." 

"Come back here?" 

"Yes, here," answered Pumphrey. "Mo- 
zambique 's his place. Sometimes I think he 's 
mad and sometimes I think he's a fool; but I 
always know he's right. He's the man to make 
a white man's country of this place. You 've 
seen it — a little of it. Dirty and rough and 
broke, all slavery and stealing and killing and 
filth! You trust me, if there's anyone can go 
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through it and clean it up like you clean a rusty 
knife, it's him. Come on I" 

Charters walked a few minutes in silence. 

"Then when you said politics, you meant 
revolution ?'' he asked. 

"That is politics/' answered Pumphrey simply. 

"Well," said Charters, "I don't know any- 
thing about it, of course, but I don't know that I 
object to revolutionaries as much as I do to poli- 
ticians. But I 'm keen to see this man of yours." 

In the gut of another alley, where it broad- 
ened at the foot of a massive wall of stone, 
Pumphrey halted by a door. 

" It 's here," he said, and Charters, approaching, 
could see that the doorway was closed with a 
grille, like a cage in a menagerie. Within, in 
the darkness of the room beyond, some one 
stirred and sighed. 

" It 's me," said Pumphrey, with his face to the 
bars. " I 've brought someone to see you. 
You '11 soon be all right now." 

"Ah, Pumphrey!" The voice was pleasant; it 
had the tones of culture, though an infinite 
weariness seemed to flatten it. The unseen man 
was moving to the bars, and they heard a clink 
of metal as he came. 

"Is he chained.?" whispered Charters, feeling 
a flush of excitement rise upon him. 
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Pumphrey nodded. "You talk. to him your- 
self/' he said. 

It was too dark to distinguish the features of 
the man who came to the other side of the bars; 
all that Charters could see was that he was as tall 
as himself, a well-made slender man who leaned 
against the iron and breathed quickly with the 
effort of moving. About his head a bandage 
made a white bar. 

"Er — good evening/* said Charters. It was 
awkward to begin a conversation under such 
circumstances. "My name is Charters, and Mr. 
Pumphrey has been telling me about you.'* 

"Ah, yes." The pleasant social tone recog- 
nized its fellow. "But I'm afraid Pumphrey 
has done more than that. Pumphrey always 
does. Don't you, Pumphrey ?" 

Pumphrey, standing to one side, grunted. 
"Never mind that," he said. "The others were 
worms — just worms. This is the first one that 
was a gentleman, and I tell you, governor, this 
is a chance! I tell you before him, this is a 
chance. So don't waste any time on me, but go 
on talking to him." 

It seemed to Charters that the man behind the 
bars smiled. 

"What has he told you ?" he asked. 

"Oh, just how this happened," said Charters. 
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"'And he has suggested that if I gave you my 
ticket you could get away on the Kronprin%. 
Now, in the first place, could you ? Is it 
possible?'* 

''I think so/' replied the man behind the bars, 
quietly. 

"It's easy as fallin' off a log," cried Pum- 
phrey. 

"And he assures me that he can — well, get 
you out of here," went on Charters. 

"Yes, he can do that," was the answer. 

"Very well," said Charters. "Then there 
remains only one thing. Supposing I do this for 
you, how do I stand ? What will the cost of 
it be to me?" 

"Cost?" Pumphrey broke in again. "Look 
here, Mr. Charters." His hands were busy 
about him and he unshipped a belt that he wore 
out of sight. "Take that in your hands; feel the 
weight of it. There 's a hundred and fifty sove- 
reigns in that belt. Help yourself to what you 
think your help 's worth." 

"A minute, Pumphrey, please." The tired 
voice struck in with sure authority. "I think I 
see what you mean," it went on, addressing 
Charters. "You had in mind the consequences 
of aiding in my escape, had you not ?" 

"Yes," said Charters. 
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"Wdl/* said the other, '^it is a question for 
yourself. The physical consequences will be 
nothing. You won't be fined or imprisoned. 
But you have probably guessed that that is not 
everything, eh?'* 

''Go on, please,*' said Charters. 

''Well, then,'' continued the man, "it stands 
like this. I am imprisoned here — and I think 
I am to be killed here — for collecting arms and 
organizing a scheme to overthrow the govern- 
ment of this colony. If I escape, I shall come 
here again and continue that work. If you help me 
to escape, some of the responsibility will be yours." 

"That's what I was thinking of," said 
Charters, with relief. 

"You don't know this country, I believe?" 
asked the other. "No. Then, you see, you 
can't judge; you can't weigh your responsibility. 
It is not for you to say whether I am right or 
wrong. My work here fills all the horizon for 
me. I believe, upon my soul, that I am on earth 
and alive for the one purpose of casting down the 
abomination that burdens this land. But you 
know nothing of it; you can't see the extent of 
your part in it." 

The voice tailed off almost into a whisper as it 
finished speaking. Pumphrey, leaning against 
the wall, shuffled his feet and sighed. 
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^'I can't see, as you say/' said Charters, 
slowly. '"That's quite right." He paused a 
while, thoughtfully. "But," he went on, "I 
can take my chances." 

"Ah!" Pumphrcy made no secret of his 
approval. 

"You can do that," said the man behind the 
bars. " I can let you do that, Mr. Charters. It 
is for you to say whether you wish to." 

Charters shrugged his shoulders in some em- 
barrassment and produced the steamboat ticket 
from his breast pocket. 

"Here's the ticket," he said. 

"Thank God I" cried Pumphrey. "I never 
thought it would take all this talk." 

The man behind the bars was insistent with his 
thanks, and it was difficult to interrupt them. 
The spell of the evening was wearing off a little 
and Charters had an uneasy feeling that he had 
been too easily persuaded to dip his hands into 
the affairs of others. Still, he was committed 
now; the thing was past mending, and the best 
that he could do was carry it gracefully to the 
end. The manner of the doing might yet save 
his conceit, though the thing done were little 
worthy. 

"Now I '11 take you back to the cafe, sir," said 
Pumphrey, when all was ready. "And then 
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I '11 come back and fetch the governor. Perhaps 
you 'd like to come an' see him aboard, eh ?" 

'*One minute/* said the prisoner. "Mr. 
Charters, you can't see me very plainly, can you ? 
It 's not my fault, you know. But you can strike 
a match." 

"I'm thinking," said Charters, drily, "that it 
may simplify things later on if I do nothing of 
the kind. You '11 observe I have not asked your 
name." 

"It is certainly a precaution/' said the other. 

"Yes, it's that," said Charters, "and besides, I 
don't do things by halves. I would n't help you 
if I thought you were a cad; and as I don't 
know what you are, I'm assuming — the opposite. 
I'll see you later." 

A quarter of an hour later he was back at the 
little table under the lamps, with the bray of the 
band and the rattle of talk all about him. He 
drank a glass of beer and sat back to think. 
Somehow, though the feeling remained that he 
had deviated from his common course of habit and 
yielded further than his wont to the urgency of 
events, the taste of the evening was salt to his 
palate; at all events, the business was pictur- 
esque. He was a sober, landed gentleman of 
Sussex, bred to view life as reducible to a for- 
mula. In this belief he had come worthily 
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through thirty years of it, finding, like the ma* 
jority of his kind, a sufficient expression in 
good manners for all the good in his nature. 
Law and order and the inert force of things 
established might look to find in him a buttress 
and a pillar, for they existed in no small measure 
for his benefit. Hence it was that the feeling had 
been born in him that he was stooping — "mak- 
ing a fool of himself," in his own vernacular — 
and he seized eagerly on such aspects of the trans- 
action as somewhat redeemed it from the charac- 
ter of an adventure. 

Anyhow, the unseen man in prison was a gen- 
tleman, he concluded with satisfaction; probably 
some poor devil who had come down in the world. 
It would never have done to leave him in a Por- 
tuguese calaboose. 

It was full two hours before Pumphrey came 
for him, and the splendour of the night was 
smirched by squalls from the east. Charters 
asked no questions, though Pumphrey, apologiz- 
ing for the delay, volunteered the information 
that one could n't open a prison door with a can- 
opener. He had a boat waiting on the beach, 
with his man in it ; the two of them would take 
him alongside and the ticket would satisfy the 
sailor on duty at the gangway. The boat would 
leave by dawn, and Pumphrey was secure tli^t 
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the escape would not have been discovered before 
then. Later it would not matter. 

"The sentry never saw me," said Pumphrey, 
as they went down to the beach. "I had an 
arm round his neck from behind before he 
knew anything. He hardly struggled at all to 
speak of." 

He broke off here; Charters never heard what 
happened to the sentry. The little man was 
brisk with pleasure over the escape, a pleasure 
as innocent and genial as though no lives were 
at stake. He laughed from time to time as 
he walked along and rubbed the hands that had 
settled the affair of the sentry. 

At the boat the escaped man was waiting. A 
heavy coat fell to his heels and his hat hid his 
bandages. With a handkerchief to his face 
and his collar turned up he could easily pass the 
gangway. 

" It 's more than good of you to come," he 
said to Charters. " I '11 be better able to tell 
you how grateful I am when we meet again." 

Charters took his seat in the boat and shipped 
his oar. 

"Traid that's not very likely," he said, as 
Pumphrey shoved off. 

The other laughed gently. "I could hardly 
mention it till you had made up your mind," he 
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said, ''but I think we have friends in common. 
Your place is near Shoreham, is n't it ?'' 

"Yes," said Charters. "Do you know some 
of the people there?'* 

"Several," was the answer. "So you see, we 
may meet after all. You '11 be coming by the 
next boat, will you not?" 

"I suppose so," replied Charters. He was 
pulling stroke and the man sat in the stern sheets 
facing him. He peered curiously at him as he 
reached to the pull, but the shadow of the hat 
withheld the face. 

"In that case," suggested Charters, "I 
don't see why the introduction should n't be 
completed." 

"The introduction ? Oh, you mean my name! 
Well, Mr. Charters, I think it is best not. A 
precaution, you know; the least I can do is to 
be as careful of you as possible." 

"As you please, of course," said Charters. 

The sea was level as a floor, and soon they 
were clear of the dhows and other craft that 
throng the harbour, and the big bulk of the mail- 
boat was ahead of them. The man in the stern 
half-turned to look back at the silent city, high- 
walled and flat-roofed, with its air of Oriental 
secrecy and mystery. 

"Ah, 1 11 come back to it," he said in a low 
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voice, as Charters shipped his oar and the boat 
swung in to the ladder. **Ill come back to it 
and purge it with a fire!" 

**Hope so, I 'm sure/' replied Charters, politely. 
The other laughed. 

'''nil we meet," he said, "good-bye!" 

Pumphrey delivered his farewell under his 
breath; they could see the quartermaster at 
the top of the ladder staring down at them. 

''Steady does it," whispered Charters, and 
the fugitive stepped from the boat. They watched 
almost breathlessly to see him detected and 
rebuffed — perhaps seized. But he managed it 
excellently. He went up the ladder at exactly 
the right pace, and not till he was half-way up 
did he produce his handkerchief. He came to 
the top and turned, with the sailor at his elbow, 
to take a look back at the town. They saw the 
man touch his arm; saw the ticket produced 
and acknowledged. He turned leisurely, and 
vanished from their sight. It had succeeded. 

**An' now, Mr. Charters," said Pumphrey, 
as they pulled back, " I 'U find you some shooting 
that '11 make you wish you was here for a year 
instead of a month. Are you anyways fond of 
lions?" 



CHAPTER II 

FROM Mozambique to London is only a 
journey; one sets oneself en route, and 
it does itself. But from the station at Shoreham 
to Frog Hall upon the downs is an undertaking. 
It is seven miles to and fro upon little roads, 
cut like gutters in the chalk or burrowing crookedly 
between high hedgerows; and where the way 
turns upon itself, as it does twice at least in each 
mile, to crawl laboriously to the saddle of a hill, 
the passenger by cab is required to alight and 
walk. 

The tenderness of May and the freshness rf 
new green were on the country when Charters 
came back to his own place, and all the charm 
of the upland was again virgin to him. He had 
been gone a bare six months, but the great serenity 
of the downs and the rich land at their feet 
magnified the period of his absence. As his 
fly, mountainous with his hard-worn leather 
luggage and smelling within of damp straw and 
ancient leather, navigated at leisure on its way, 
he could not withstand the feeling that he had 
dropped out, deserted, fallen away, been a 

»3 
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sojourner in hectic lands and feverish cities for 
long, agitated years; and all the while this strong 
tranquillity had known no interruption, this 
opulence of plump hill-front and moulded valley 
experienced no sense of a son astray. Each turn 
of the road presented itself surely to his recol- 
lection; each vista of the Adur writhing below 
in its valley insisted on its eternal and unchanged 
quality; only he had altered. There was glad- 
ness in his heart at his return to the familiar 
land, in whose standards he had grown from 
childhood, where the very lives of the people 
were linked with his own by long associa- 
tion and the community of mind of those 
for whom common things have a meaning in 
common. 

It was supremely natural that he should meet 
acquaintances. The first he came upon afoot, 
when he had lightened ship for the sober gray 
horse by walking a hill. Two tall young women 
in severe clothes they were; they strode round 
a corner upon him, plying their walking sticks 
with expertness, and forthwith greeted him 
with manly enthusiasm. 

"Welcome, stranger," cried the taller. "I 
saw you first.'* 

"Have you brought us anything from Africa ?" 
demanded the second. 
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"The answer/' said Charters, **both answers, 
in fact, are in the affirmative. And how is 
everybody?" 

They were good specimens of the tough modern 
girl, both tall and active and devoid of those 
circumspect and indirect manners which were 
once the only ensign of modesty. Judith, the 
elder, was about thirty-three years of age; Ruth 
was perhaps thirty. 

"We expected you to-morrow,'* Judith 
explained. "But nobody thought you'd come 
through from town to-day. Are you glad to 
be home?'* 

"I 'm awfully glad," Charters admitted frankly. 
"Nothing seems to have changed. One could 
go away and spend one's life, I think; make 
wars and found empires, if one were that kind 
of person; and at the end of it come back here 
and find everything the same. Those blessed 
old downs look at one as though they were saying: 
'Hullo, have you been away ?' " 

"Well, you must n't expect earthquakes," said 
Ruth. "We don't find things slow, I can tell 
you. There was an awful row over the bazaar 
last month : mamma and the vicar are barely on 
speaking terms." 

"Was it exciting ?" asked Charters, laughing. 

•'Thrilling," said Judith. "And then, we 
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have a cousin staying withus. He 's interesting^ 
too/' 

"Oh, it's a he/' 

"Yes!" Ruth thrust in again. "And more 
than that — a baron, a real, live baron. 
Mamma's sister, you know, married a Baron 
Salvator; this is their son. You '11 like him, 
I 'm certain." 

"Salvator," repeated Charters. "Let me see; 
is he an Austrian, then?" 

"Well," said Judith, "he 's an Austrian baron, 
and his father was Austrian. But Rodolfe has 
nothing of that about him. He was at Harrow 
and Trinity, you know; lately he has been in 
East Africa, somewhere." 

"Eh?" Charters started. "Where in East 
Africa, do you know? Not Mozambique, by 
any chance?" 

But Ruth shook her head. "I don't know," 
she said. " I 'm not good at names. Did you 
hear of him out there then ?" 

"I must have," said Charters, thoughtfully. 

"That 's ever so jolly. You *11 have lots to 
talk about together — lions and fever and things. 
Rodolfe has had fever quite lately," said Judith. 
"He was still almost an invalid when he came 
to us." 

"Indeed?" Charters was beginning to feel 
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sure. "'I wonder if I have seen him. Is he 
tall?*' 

"Well." Judith looked him up and down con- 
sideringly. Ruth side-stepped and measured 
him in profile. 

"Yes," they concluded; he was about Charters's 
height. 

"Well, I must certainly meet him/' said 
Charters. The sober horse had brought the fly 
to the top of the hill now; the driver was beckon- 
ing with his whip. " By the by, have you heard 
how it is with Lord Steyning?" 

"Oh, just about the same," answered Ruth. 
"A little attack a week ago, but he 's picking up 
again. Rodolfe has gone over this afternoon to 
inquire." 

Judith's honest eyes met his in kindness. 

"Lady Betty 's as well as ever," she said. 

"Thank you, Judith," he said, gratefully. 
"I was just going to ask." The tall girl nodded. 
"And now I must be getting on. There's 
Hobden flogging the air most graphically up there. 
Remember me to Mrs. G>urtney. I '11 be round 
soon. Good-bye." 

It had been homelike to meet and talk to 
them; their pleasant company reinstated him 
among the landmarks of the place. But Judith's 
news and the name upon her lips of Betty Fearen- 
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side did even more: it recalled him to his most 
intimate interests. The sound of it wakened 
in his mind a hundred memories, still poignant 
after his absence, of a companionship that had 
made his life fragrant. As the fly rumbled on 
across a high shoulder of land, he conjured before 
him the girl, Betty, as he used to see her; her 
pale, clear face, the high, straight gaze, the 
neatness and delicacy of all her person and 
appearance. He had known her all her life; 
she was the one daughter of the impoverished 
old nobleman whose ruinous house still showed 
its calm Georgian front across a long valley to 
his own home. In her and her one brother the 
family closed. 

Soon it should come in sight, turning its 
broad windows to the westering sun, that would 
gild its poverty and its ruin in one healing glory 
of a sunset hour. Often enough he had looked 
across to it from his terrace and seen there a 
wonder and a beauty in the very proportion of 
the building that lodged her; but in some way 
their friendship had never staled to the point 
where he could abandon it for a closer relation; 
it, in itself, made a barrier to his hopes against 
which he had not dared to lift his hand. One 
does not bum one 's boats unless boats are 
cheap. 
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His thought, as the creaking vehicle lumbered 
on, ranged round and over all there was of her. 
He pondered, too, this matter of the Baron. 
Everything seemed to join him with the man who 
had spoken from behind the bars in Mozambique. 
He was to be looked for sooner or later; whether 
he was to be welcomed was another thing. There 
was incongruity in the picture of him going about 
these lanes, sitting in talk with Judith and Ruth, 
daughters of a bishop; bringing from Mozam- 
bique his propensity for violence and spectacular 
adventure to the slopes of the immemorial downs 
of Sussex. And distinctly there was more than 
incongruity — there was actual distaste — in the 
idea of his calling to ask after the health of Betty's 
father. 

The current of his thought was broken by 
Hobden, the driver, who called his attention 
by tapping on the window with the butt of 
his whip. 

''What is it?" demanded Charters, through 
the window. 

** There's her,'' said Hobden, briefly. 

"Who? Where?" demanded Charters. 

•'Ladyship," said Hobden. "Yonder." He 
wasted no words on explanation; what he knew 
he knew. 

Charters leaned forth and stared in the direc 
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tion pointed out by Hobden's whip. Sure enough, 
where the road forked there was a girl walking, 
with a terrier larking about her. She was not 
less than four hundred yards off, and her back 
was toward him; she was plainly on her way 
home; but for Charters there was no mistaking 
her. The very swing of her tweed coat as she 
walked identified her. 

" Pull up,*' he ordered, and got out of the fly. 
"You drive on to Frog Hall, Hobden, and hand 
over the luggage and tell them to pay you. I 'm 
going to walk." 

Hobden, from the elevation of the box, looked 
down on him with a face of stone. 

"Aye,'* he said. "I knowed you *d be workin* 
your passage, soon or late. These roads is fair 
crowded wi' women." 

He drove on; at the fork of the roads his way 
lay to the right; the girl was following the left- 
hand path. She turned to look around at the 
noise of the wheels, and soon saw Charters 
coming on foot toward her. It did him good to 
see the little start with which she recognized him 
and the alacrity with which she came hurrying 
back to meet him. When she was yet a stone's 
throw distant he broke frankly into a run and 
went laughing to her. 

"What luck, Betty!" he said. "What splendid 
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luck to come upon you so soon. I 've simply 
been aching to see you again/' 

He had taken her hand, and now held it; she 
let it lie in his still. Her clear face was smiling 
with frank pleasure at his return. 

''Jem/' she said, "you came straight through, 
then f We were expecting you to-morrow, all 
of us. And how brown you are, Jem." 

"The better to impress you with, my dear,'* 
he said. "It's warm down by the equator, 
you know. But it 's awfully good to be back 
again on the downs, Betty. You 've no notion 
how this place counts when one has been away." 

She was not changed in any particular; the 
big brooding peace had held her safe. It was a 
sheer delight to watch her mouth flit into smiles 
upon the heels of her thought. 

"Six months," she said, drawing her hand 
from his. "All for shooting, too. I wouldn't 
give six months to an3rthing that was n't more 
important than that. And does it all look to 
you as though your going or coming mattered 
very little, Jem?" 

It was his own thought, as the fly carried him 
clear of Shoreham. He looked at her swiftly. 

"Yes, it does," he answered. "But how 
should you know that ? Are you in any trouble, 
Betty?" 
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She shook her head, still smiling; the soft, 
gray eyes were indomitable. 

"Really?** he pressed. "You know, these 
big blunt lumps of land do look callous and self- 
centred; but one does n't notice unless one is 
a bit sore. So, if your bother makes you see 
it, you might let me share it." 

" But there *s really nothing," she protested. 
"Everything's just as usual. As for these" — 
she waved her switch at the high skyline — 
"these stupid old elder brothers, I 've often 
thought they looked down on us with a heavy 
indifference." 

He was watching her closely as she spoke, 
intent to find a rent in the cloak of her courage, 
and concerned lest under it all there might be a 
matter of care. 

"H'm." He was not assured, but let the 
subject go for the while. She made to move on 
and he fell into step by her side. 

"I should have been home a month sooner," 
he said, "but I mixed myself in a very picturesque 
business at Mozambique." 

"Mozambique," she repeated. The name had 
taken her interest. "Yes; tell me." 

" It was n't much, but it was queer," he said. 
"There was a poor beggar in prison there — 
a sort of rebel, you know; not a criminal in the 
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ordinary sense. The jailers were simply killing 
him by inches. I won't go into details, but I 
gathered that he was having an awful time. 
Well, his friends were sure they could manage 
his escape from jail if only they could find a 
way to smuggle him away by sea. So I agreed 
to hand him over my berth and wait for the next 
steamer." 

It seemed to him that Betty paid more than 
ordinary attention to this tale; she heard it with 
puckered brows and parted lips. 

"Yes," she said. "I did n't tell you, Jem: 
I Ve been hearing of Mozambique lately." 

He nodded. "I met Ruth and Judith," he 
said. "They told me of their Baron-person. 
So you know him, Betty?" 

"Yes; we Ve seen a good deal of him for the 
last month," she answered. 

"What sort of man is he?" asked Charters. 

"Jem, he 's rather fine." She turned her face 
to him as she answered; her glance was 
unwavering. 

"He makes an impression," she went on. 
"Not at the first word, you know; nothing cheap 
at all. He 's pleasant and all that, like anybody 
else; but behind it he 's" — she groped about for 
a word — "he's single-eyed," she concluded. 

"How?" demanded Charters. 
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"Well, it's rather a coincidence, but he's 
like your man whom you helped to escape — he 's 
a Mozambique revolutionary/' Lady Betty 
explained. ''He does n't make much of a secret 
of it; and really one can see that his very soul is 
pledged to this business of throwing down that 
horrible government and making a decent country 
of it. It 's his mission; and, Jem, he '11 do it." 

Charters whistled. ''I see he's found a sym- 
pathizer," he remarked. 

Betty frowned. "Don't," she said; "don't 
be obvious and silly. Of course I sympathize. 
Do I see so many people with real work to do, 
and a great faith to keep them constant to it, 
that I can judge them when they come ? " She 
shook her head like a child arguing. " It 's possible 
he may be a type; when you 've seen him you can 
tell me. But he is new to me, at least. And," she 
added, "I like him." 

Charters made no reply, though anger was 
rising in him. As he walked along he promised 
himself that within a few days this Baron should 
do him justice. It was plain enough to him that, 
however much the man had told of himself, he 
had omitted the tale of his escape from Mozam- 
bique and Charters's part in it. It would have 
to be seen why that had not been told as well. 

"Ruth told me, by the by, that the Baron 
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had gone over to your place to inquire after 
Lord Steyning/' he said at length. 

"Oh, then we may meet him. Jem," said 
Lady Betty, " I won't have you down on the poor 
Baron. I simply won't have it. If I had not 
told you, you would never have known that he 
had more in him than any other man, and you 
shan't be grim and lofty and English just because 
you had me to tell you things, you know." 

Charters laughed. It was in a manner amus- 
ing to see how Lady Betty's grand simplicity 
screened her purposes from his sight. 

"My dear girl," he said, "even if I wanted 
to be down on the Baron, the fact that you make 
a friend of him would be enough to turn me from 
my fell design. But as it is, you forget I 've still 
to meet him." 

She was watching him gravely as he spoke; 
when he finished she acknowledged his compli- 
ment with a little nod. 

"Thanks; that's nice of you, Jem," she said. 
"We're bound to meet him if we keep on this 
way." 

"Then let's take it easy," he suggested. 
"Every step this way carries me farther from 
my long-lost home. 

They strolled on thence slowly, and their talk 
wandered about Charters's travels and his shoot- 
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ing. The afternoon was drawing to its close, 
and the west was vast with the quiet-coloured 
miles of evening. He told her of Beira, vivid 
and barren on its spit of sand; of his trip up the 
Pungwe River to tangled flats of rioting jungle, 
where the very earth crawled with life and the game 
list was like a catalogue of the Zoo. She was an 
excellent listener, keen for apt detail, quickly 
apprehending, graphically realizing, a Desdemona 
to any man's Othello. Charters had a lion's 
skin for her among his trophies, the spoil of a 
night's work by a steaming water-hole, and he 
was astride the narrative when the arrival of 
the Baron broke it. 

" Here he is," said Betty, as the man approached 
them. "You must tell me the rest next time, 
Jem." 

Charters looked at the newcomer with a lively 
curiosity. At first glance he saw that he could 
not hope to recognize the prisoner of Mozambique. 
A big shrouding cloak and a wide-brimmed hat 
had withheld his characteristics to the last; and 
here was a man in respectable tweeds, swinging 
a stick on a country road. He saw him smile 
as he raised his hat to Lady Betty, and noted 
a whimsical quality in his address and outward 
character. For the rest, he was aquiline and 
xrlean cut, with an under note of pallor showing 
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through the tan on his face, as though he had 
lately been ill. 

Then Betty was speaking an introduction and 
they were shaking hands. 

"I had heard you were expected, Mr. Charters," 
the Baron was saying. "And how did you leave 
Mozambique?" 

"There was no change, I think," answered 
Charters, cautiously. " Er — Pumphrey told 
me it is always pretty much the same." 

"Pumphrey, eh? Dear me." The Baron 
laughed genially. "I meant to ask you about 
Pumphrey. I promised him I would go and 
see his people in London. Don't you think 
Pumphrey is a splendid name. Lady Betty?" 
he asked, turning to the girl, " Pumphrey himself 
thinks it funny, and waits for people to laugh 
at it and then fights them when they do." 

"Yes, I should like to know Pumphrey," said 
Lady Betty. 

There was nothing in the Baron's manner to 
indicate that he had met Charters before; a 
troublesome doubt began to make itself felt. 
Supposing this were not the same man ? 

"You had good shooting?" asked the Baron 
of Charters. "You were at Beira, were n't you ?" 

"Mozambique, too," answered Charters. 
"Some fine mixed shooting there, as you know, 
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I suppose. But Pumphrey led me to believe 
that the chief game was two-legged." 

The Baron nodded. "That is Pumphrey's 
idea of game/' he agreed. "I've seen some 
shooting of that kind myself, I 'm sorry to say 
— in the streets of the city." 

"Yes," said Charters, "and on the roofs, I 
believe?" 

"Almost the same thing in Mozambique, is n't 
it?" said the Baron. 

"It sounds wonderful," said Betty. "Wonder- 
ful and awful, like the very name Mozambique. 
That has a tone like a dagger, I think." 

"Yes," agreed the Baron. "And a taste like 
the tomb, Lady Betty." His face, on a sudden, 
had become grave; all the lightness was gone 
from his voice. "It's all murder and slavery 
and vice; a field rotten-ripe for the reaper. No 
one can touch it and keep clean hands, and no 
one can suffer it and keep a clean soul. It 's ripe, 
Lady Betty; ripe for the sickle and the flail." 

Lady Betty nodded. "I know," she said, 
"I know." 

Charters fidgeted; this quick change from 
the lightness of casual talk to the pr^;nant gravity 
of high purpose offended him like a piece of 
clowning. The Baron let his eyes rest on him 
for a moment, and then smiled. 
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''I shall see you again, Mr. Charters?" he 
asked. ''I shall expect it. You know my 
aunt, Mrs. G>urtney, I expect. And I must be 
going on or there will be casualties in her kitchen. 
Glad to find Lord Steyning so well. Lady Betty.'' 

Betty turned to Charters as he departed. 

"Well," she demanded. "Tell me, are there 
many of him ? I want to know, Jem.'' 

"Honestly," he answered, "I've only seen 
one of his kind before. But " 

"What?" asked Lady Betty. 

" I 'm wondering whether it was the same man," 
he said. 

Lady Betty laughed. "You'd remember if 
it was," she answered. 



CHAPTER III 

DOUBT is always a kind of impotence, and 
this was what Chaners spent some few 
days in realizing. He realized, too, that no man 
can pick up a dropped thread of life at exactly 
the same place. There had been changes, after 
all, while he was away; things had moved and 
involved themselves, and the Betty of to-day 
was more and other than the Betty of six months 
ago. He had not seen Salvator since their meet- 
ing in the lane, and that had not served him to 
set at rest his suspicion that the Baron was the 
fugitive of Mozambique. When he looked at 
the matter squarely it was hard to give it impor- 
tance. In the light of cold sense, it really mattered 
nothing whether or no Salvator and the man he 
had set aboard the mail steamer were one person 
or two; but he was not looking at it in any such 
light. Betty was the element that complicated 
the situation; if the man had not gained her 
sympathy, so that she talked of him with a kind- 
ness that jarred Charters like an impropriety, he 
might have broken a jail a week for a year, and 
Charters would have been indifferent. But as 
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it was the man seemed to have stolen a march 
on him, and if he were indeed the escaped prisoner 
he had kept it to himself. It would have to be 
looked into. 

He was adrift on the current of these thoughts 
after lunch when footsteps sounded on the terrace 
and a young man thrust his head in at the French 
windows of the room. 

"Hullo, Charters!" he cried cheerfully, and 
entered forthwith. 

"Hullo, Billy!" Charters rose and met him 
cordially. "What are you doing down in these 
parts.?" 

It was Lady Betty's brother, a slim, bony youth 
in a line regiment, the last male of the decayed 
house of Steyning. His maintenance, none too 
lavish, was the one luxury left to the old Earl. 

Billy grinned as he took a chair; he had all 
Betty's candour with none of her fearless charm. 

"Broke," he explained, unabashed. "Had 
to see the Guv'nor, you know. Can't do any- 
thing with him by letter." 

"I see," said Charters. He surveyed the 
lad thoughtfully. "You must let me know how 
you get on." 

Billy waved a hand. "My dear chap," he 
said, plaintively, "I can tell you now. Same old 
game; never varies a bit. Me, frank but help- 
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less — must have a hundred. Betty hard as nails 
but not actively hostile. The Guv'nor purring 
in Latin under a scowl that casts a shadow. 
Reproof, despair, and a father's curse. And 
finally — a cheque for seventy-five. We do it 
twice a year at least." 

"' I see." Charters was brief. He knew, perhaps 
better than Billy, the poverty, the positive lack of 
money for anything but the necessities of bare 
decency, that held the old lord in its grip. He 
would have been glad to lend the money him- 
self, were it not that he knew how Betty would 
resent it. 

"By the by," said Billy, "I mustn't forget 
that Betty sent me over to bring you along this 
afternoon. Mrs. Courtney and that lot are 
coming — tea and bread and butter, you know 
— and talk. The feudal Baron is coming with 
them. You Ve met him, haven't you?" 

"Yes," said Charters. 

"He improves with time," Billy went on. 
** Found him down in the village this morning, in 
the yard behind the Steyning Arms, shooting 
at bottles. My sainted aunt! You should see 
him shoot!" 

"Yes," said Charters. "I fancy I 've heard 
of him before. If he 's the man I mean> he 's 
had plenty of practice." 
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"You bet he has," cried Billy. "I never saw 
such revolver work in my life. The fellow can't 
miss. By the by, I suppose you found a moderate 
amount of game out there, did n't you ?" 

"The skins '11 be home next week," said 
Charters. " You shall see, Billy. Up the Pungwe 
it was like a menagerie." 

Billy nodded and sighed. "Salvator told me," 
he said. He pursed his lips in a minute of 
thought. 

" I '11 tell you what, Charters," he broke out, 
suddenly, "I 've a devilish good mind to chuck 
everything and go out there. There 's literally 
nothing to look forward to here; one 's simply 
standing by to be frozen out." 

Charters laughed. "My dear chap," he said, 
** you 're talking like an ass. Salvator 's been 
eloquent, evidently. You can take it from me 
that there 's a deuced sight less chance for a man 
on that putrid coast than there is here." 

"He says," said Billy, with some hesitation, 
** he says that it has all the makings of a country 
as great as Britain, and that it only needs honest 
men." 

"Does he? Well, he's wrong," retorted 
Charters. He put down his cigar and sat up. 
"Look here, Billy, don't you get any damned 
idiotic notions into your head. Salvator 's a 
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f'oreigner, a chap with too much imagination, so 
that he can believe anything he wants to believe. 
I Ve seen Mozambique, too, and I see things 
as they are. It 's just a filthy, stale, feverish, 
bankrupt ruin of a country. There 's nothing 
there worth taking away; it 's a mere dump for 
the villainy of all Europe and America. They 'd 
skin you alive in twenty-four hours, my dear 
fellow. You *d come out naked and sorry.'* 

Billy wore an expression rather like a pout 
by the time Charters had finished. 

" All that could be changed," he replied. " You 
know, you Ve got a fearfully parochial way of 
looking at things. Charters. Salvator says that 
conservatism is the worst kind of pessimism." 

" Salvator be hanged," cried Charters. " Every- 
body seems to be going Salvator mad. Come 
and have a hundred up before we start for your 
place." 

The garden at Steyning Place remained yet 
mellow and shady, running up to the windows of 
the house in a ripeness of cool green. Here were 
no formal flower-beds to interrupt the symphony 
of grass and trees with a higher stridency of colour. 
The old cedars and the elms lifted their branches 
over aisles of ancient turf still soft to the foot, 
though no longer shaven to the due smoothness. 
It was a pleasant place on a sunny afternoon, 
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where the shadows of the trees stood out on the 
ground as though moulded in relief, and the old 
house, graceful and noble, was to be seen as a 
close to shady vistas of fresh vegetation. 

It was the garden itself which had suggested 
the functions of tea and bread and butter. It 
was long since the great house had permitted 
itself to entertain; and since then its big, airy 
salons had one by one been despoiled, its pictures 
had gone the way of all saleables, and the Earl of 
Steyning had withdrawn himself to the company 
of his memories. But the afternoon visitors to 
Lady Betty came still, and came, too, with a 
sense of honour to the great house, potent still in 
its name and dignity. If their reception lacked 
the accoutrement of magnificence, if about them 
they missed the upholstery of visible splendour, 
there was yet a high prestige in this association 
with folk of rank, and a quality, not to be over- 
looked, of the true thoroughbred in Lady Betty. 

" It *s pathetic," Mrs. Courtney used to relate. 
" Such a splendid girl, my dear — one of the true 
old nobility, you know. And the Earl, with his 
white hair, but not a penny to spare. It 's 
terribly sad." 

The party numbered five when Charters arrived 
with Billy. Mrs. Courtney with her daughters 
and Lady Betty were in talk together; Harold 
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Pagett, the curate, sat on the grass and looked 
on. It was the custom of the lesser clergy to 
withhold speech as much as possible in the presence 
of Mrs. Courtney, for the good lady was the 
widow of a bishop and viewed the priesthood 
from the standpoint of a censor, and the cleric 
who opened his mouth went in peril of his dignity. 

"Why didn't you come sooner?" demanded 
Lady Betty as the two men arrived. "Billy, I 
told you to be back at four.'' 

"Well, it's only a quarter past," demurred 
Billy. "Afternoon, Mrs. Courtney. Jolly day, 
what?" 

"A very beautiful day. Lord Fearenside," 
agreed Mrs. Courtney. She turned to Charters 
with a smile. 

"So you really are back?" she asked. "Such 
a time it seems since you went to that fascinating 
Africa." 

"Really," said Charters with a laugh, "it's 
not quite so fascinating as all that, Mrs. Courtney. 
I 'm awfully glad to be back." 

She shook her head. "Ah," she said, "we 've 
heard all about Mozambique, you know. You 
must n't tell us that you 're not crazy to go back 
there. Rodolfe — my nephew, you know — he 
can think of nothing else. He was there for 
years and years." 
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" He has an interest in the place/' said Charters, 
"or so I hear. I went there to shoot, simply." 

'^ Welly you must get Rodolfe to talk to you 
about it/' said Mrs. Courtney, comfortably. 
She glanced across at her daughters, who were 
in lively conversation with Billy. 

"It is so nice," she went on, speaking to Betty 
and Charters both, "so nice and reassuring to 
find a young man devoting himself earnestly to 
good works. They tell me that the condition 
of that country — Mozambique, you know — sur- 
passes belief." She raised her hands to signalize 
the phrase. "It surpasses belief!" she repeated, 
solemnly. "And Rodolfe is devoting his time 
and talents — yes, and his means, too — to 
bringing about a better state of affairs. He feels 
most strongly about it." 

Lady Betty glanced at Charters. He was 
listening to this account of Salvator's energies 
with a puzzled frown, as though he found it 
inconsistent with previously ascertained facts. 

"I'm afraid Mr. Chaners hasn't much in 
common with the Baron," she said. 

"How can you know that?" he demanded. 

Betty's level gaze met his. "Oh, we both 
know it," she answered. 

Mrs. Courtney interposed as a buffer. 

"Ah, it is n't given to all of us to follow a high 
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ideal," she said. " But we can all help with our 
sympathy, can't we, Mr. Charters?" 

He nodded. "Evidently," he answered, and 
Betty looked sharply at him again. 

"Is he here this afternoon .^" asked Charters. 

"Yes," answered Betty. She knew that she 
spoke coldly, but it seemed as though Charters 
were setting himself to belittle the man who had 
captured her interest. "Yes," she said, "he's 
with father." 

Charters seized an early opportunity to hand 
Mrs. Courtney over to Billy and joined Judith 
and Ruth and the curate. Scarcely had he done 
so when an exclamation from Mrs. Courtney drew 
attention to the fact that old Lord Steyning and 
his companion were at hand. The Earl walked 
slowly with the help of a stick — a shrivelled 
wisp of a man, whose splendid white head looked 
too large for his frail body. He had the face 
of an ascetic or a tired epicure, with a wide, 
thin-lipped mouth and light eyes which looked 
forth humorously under deep brows. He had 
a history, too, this pinched nobleman, a fame of 
a generation old for reckless dissipation that 
had once been a byword. One traced in his face, 
in the careless, pugnacious lines of it, not a little 
of his son and hardly anything of his daughter. 
Age and poverty had come to him together, and 
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he had received both with a humorous indif- 
ference which was his armour against life. 

He smiled at Charters. "How are you?" 
he inquired. 

"Very fit, thank you, sir. Glad to see you *re 
well," answered Charters. 

"You Ve met the Baron, I think ?" The Earl 
nodded to his companion. "Yes, yes. Thanks, 
I will have a chair." 

Charters reached him a seat and he sat down. 

"Mozambique is the topic of the hour," he 
observed. His thin lips curved satirically over 
the words "the topic of the hour." " The Baron 
here is enthusiastic over it; yes — and eloquent. 
Refreshing to hear eloquence again, really. I 
suppose. Charters, that Mozambique has not con- 
ferred eloquence on you. Eh?" 

"No," said Charters. He was conscious that 
both Betty and the Baron were watching him, 
and the latter was smiling. The old Earl, quick 
as a ferret for a situation, looked up and saw it 
too. His thin face twitched with humorous 
malice. Charters met his gaze fairly and laughed. 

"I confess, sir, Mozambique bores me," he said. 
" It's very hot and very dirty and very disreputable, 
and when one has said that, one has said all." 

"Jem!" cried Betty indignantly. 

Charters laughed again. "Oh," he said, "I 
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grant it gives scope to a missionary; that's 
what I meant by disreputable. But it certainly 
is n't interesting. In fact, it 's the most deadly 
dull place I ever saw.** 

Ruth and Judith both uttered ^'oh's** at 
this. ''My dear Mr. Charters/' exclaimed Mrs. 
G>urtney, in deep disapproval. 

"Fact is," began Billy, authoritatively, "you 've 
got a parochial way of looking at things. 
Charters.** 

The old Earl laughed. "There seems to be 
a difference of opinion,** he said. "You notice 
it. Baron? You notice it?** 

Salvator had stood apart in silence. 

"Mr. Charters is quite right, though,** he 
said now. "One might say a little more, or say 
it differently, but as far as he goes he is quite 
right. I understand his view quite dearly.** 

" But ^** Billy Fearenside began in surprise. 

The Baron wcint on: 

"It is dirty and disrepuuble,** he said. "Its 
dirt is of all kinds and its character runs the gamut 
of crimes. And it must be very dull indeed for 
any one who has no part either in its crimes or 
their cure. But for me, now, it has a fascination 
that has lasted four years.** 

"Ah,** said Mrs. Courtney, impressively. It 
was almost a groan. 
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The Earl looked curiously from Charters to 
Salvator, guessing at an antagonism between 
them. Lady Betty stood up and walked between 
them where they stood. 

^'It 's not a difference of opinion/' she said, in 
her clear high voice. "It 's a difference of soul." 

"My dear, don't be improper/' smiled the 
Earl. "One must not talk of souls." 

Mrs. Courtney's full-bodied sniff put a point 
to the discussion; Betty turned away with a half- 
shrug and Salvator followed her at once. 

" I 'm sorry that Jem should be so silly/' she 
said, as they passed out of earshot of the circle 
under the cedar. 

Salvator, walking at her side, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"I don't think he's silly/' he said. "You 
know, Lady Betty, Mozambique really does dis- 
gust a lot of people." 

"Oh, it is n't Mozambique," said the girl. She 
looked at him with that peculiar directness which 
was so marked a characteristic in her. " It 's 
you," she said, bluntly. 

His lips quivered on the verge of a smile. 

"Oh, I know that, too," he answered. "I 
know it quite well. You see, I am under an 
obligation to him; that always puts one at a 
disadvantage." 
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"An obligation ?" She spoke doubtfully. "How 
is that?" 

"Well," said Salvator, "hasn't he told you of 
the prisoner he helped to escape?" 

" Yes. But — was that " 

"It was I," he said. 

She stopped walking and looked at him with 
a little pucker between her brows. 

"You did n't tell me this?" she said, slowly. 

"How could I?" he replied. "You see, he 
really did a thing for me that might have got him 
into trouble. I had to be sure, for one thing, that 
there was no trouble in prospect before I could 
speak — to any one at all. And then, I did n't 
know how he would like it. I had to be sure it 
could not prejudice him with his friends." 

He paused and stared thoughtfully at the path 
at his feet. 

"There was another reason, too," he admitted. 

"Yes?" 

"Yes; it was curiosity to see if he would find 
me out and tell the tale. You see, he did not 
see my face or know my name. He took me on 
trust altogether." 

"That was — fine of him," said Lady Betty, 
in a low voice. 

"It was quite fine," Salvator agreed. "He 
carried the matter through generously, alto- 
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gether. As he said, when he was talking to me 
in the dark, through the bars of my prison, he 
did not do things by halves. I know he was a 
little carried from his composure; there was the 
darkness,' and the harsh walls, and the ring of 
my chains — they disturbed him; but some men 
when yoii overthrow them are mean, and he was 
not. He^ose to an occasion to do a fine thing, 
and he did it.'' 

There'.was still a shadow on the girl's face. 

"So — so he does n't know it was your life he 
saved? ".she asked. 

"I dow't know," replied Salvator. "I think 
he does. I think he guesses, at any rate; but I 
don't know.": 

She turned to walk on, and Salvator fell into 
step by her side. 

"I don't Understand this," she said, suddenly. 
** First Jem saves your life and then he will hardly 
speak to you. And you tell me how finely he 
behaved — how he showed himself brave and 
generous, but you are waiting to see if he will 
carry a tale about you. It sounds like two 
spiteful schoolgirls rather than a pair of men." 

Salvator answered her gravely. "I can't an- 
swer for Charters, Lady Betty," he said. "I 
don't know why he helped me then, nor why he dis- 
likes me now. But I think there is something 
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to say for me. I hold myself his debtor for what 
he didy and if occasion comes I will pay the debt. 
But I owe him no panicular forbearance when he 
fails in civility, and when his every tone carries 
hostility to me. I will not pay him like that; 
and since he finds me wanting, by some standards 
of his own, and condemns me, I wjijl try his stan- 
dards for him. The tale is his to tell or withhold 
as he pleases." 

He spoke with a strong precision that did not all 
suggest a plea in defence. It was rather the 
manner of a man who delivers an ultimatum. 
Lady Betty considered on it for a while. 

** I see,'' she said, at last, and there was relief 
in her voice. *' Jem is just making a fool of him- 
self. But I don't think he '11 tell the story." 

She laughed to herself. ** It '11 worry him," 
she said; "and he deserves it. But I don't think 
he wUl." 

Salvator looked doubtful. 

"There's no real reason why he shouldn't," 
he said, "but I suppose he thinks it 's discredit- 
able to me. Now, it is n't discreditable." 

Their talk had carried them round the great 
clump of trees that stood on the brim of the valley, 
and Betty had to lower her voice to avoid being 
heard by the others as they came back to the seats 
under the cedar. 
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"Then he won't tell it," she said, confidently. 
''Jem doesn't do things like that. You shall 
sec; he won't tell." 

The elderly housemaid was in the act of bring- 
ing tea when they joined the others, and particular 
topics were lost in a general conversation. Char- 
ters found Betty a good deal more pliant than she 
had been of late; he wondered, in his own mind, 
whether it were possible that she could be getting 
satiated with Salvator. 

It was at the hour of depanure that he deter- 
mined to follow up this theory. 

''Pagett and Fearenside are dining with me 
to-morrow night," he said to Salvator. " It would 
be nice if you would join us. You have n't seen 
my little place yet." 

"With much pleasure. You arc very kind," 
answered Salvator gravely. 



CHAPTER IV 

BILLY stayed but four days at Steyning Place; 
it was the time he usually allotted to visits 
to his family. It might have been amusing to the 
old lord and his daughter, if it had not touched 
them so nearly, to note how his methods followed 
always the same course. His greetings on arrival 
were always cordial to the point of being boister- 
ous; he affected the ingenuous youth released from 
the trammels of discipline. He would manage 
to effervesce and explode continuously for some 
hours, and then he would be seen, by the old lord 
with a facetious lightening of the eye, by Betty 
with a growing coldness of hauteur, to fail and 
droop and bring a conscious effort to the main- 
tenance of his pose. Next morning would see 
him thoughtful, but not altogether downcast; he 
would have fits of abstraction, during which he 
would sit with his lips moving soundlessly and 
calculation on his brow. The third day brought 
the crisis; they had then to support the plaintive 
affection of a clinging and suppliant Billy, 
anxiously attentive and eager to be of service; 
and at dinner time the train was fired. Billy 

5* 
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would name his sum. Betty knew those ugly 
little scenes well, and braced herself to each 
recurring one with all her strength. There were 
times when her temples were hot with anger 
against Billy and the Earl — Billy, flushed and 
rumpled, drawing lines with a fork on the table- 
cloth and passing from the consciousness of guilt 
through embarrassed dejection to the shrill con- 
sciousness of innocence — the Earl, ivory white, 
daintily incisive, delicately venomous, goading 
the lad with the zest of a vivisectionist. It was 
hard on all of them, and perhaps hardest on her, 
for she was divided between her affection for Billy 
and her knowledge of the family's meagre resources, 
and had to bear her own disgust for the whole per- 
formance as well. The matter always ended in 
Billy's getting a cheque for something less than the 
sum he had named as immediately necessary to 
him. It always seemed to her that the money he 
gained at such a cost must be hateful to handle. 
But then Lady Betty had never had any money 
to speak of. 

This time, however, the affiair did not run its 
usual course. On the third evening of his stay 
Billy was dining at Frog Hall; she faced her father 
alone across the table. One elderly housemaid 
waited on them; her grim propriety and quietness 
did their best to honour the bare, handsome room. 
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made for stately dinners. Lord Steyning ate only 
soup and toast now, for his body had long since 
revolted against the deference paid to the palate. 
He talked in a gentle purr of trifling things, invest- 
ing the least remark with a certain significance and 
grace from the suave dexterity of his tone. He 
was like an apparition from old, profitless days of 
airs and graces. 

'* Fearenside, then, is dining with Charters?'' 
he inquired, when fruit had been set on the table. 
It was not the custom of the house for Betty to 
withdraw before the old man. 

"Yes," she answered, and paused. "He goes 
back to Colchester to-morrow,'' she added, after 
a while. 

Lord Steyning noddea, with his long, yellow 
fingers poising an empty glass just above the 
table. 

"I know," he replied. "It is rather cunous, 
but so it is. Have you any guess as to what it 
means, my dear?" 

Betty shook her head. " He may have changed 
his mind," she hazarded. "I mean, he may 
have thought the money was n't worth the trouble 
of — asking you for it." 

The old man smiled, a soft, slow smile in which 
amusement was spiced with malice. 

"Believe me," he said, "money is worth 
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almost anything. But I scarcely think — I 
scarcely think — that Fearenside is in a position 
to judge." 

He was watching her over the candles with his 
fine brows arched whimsically. He looked in- 
finitely wise and infinitely unapproachable as he 
leaned a little forward, talking gently across to 
her. 

'"To strew a few additional thorns in the 
thorny path of the penniless — that has always 
been my endeavour/' he said. '"I am at a dis- 
advantage in the role of father, for it was not the 
role I contemplated for myself when I embarked 
upon life. It follows, then, that I have little 
money to give to my son and nothing in the way 
of an example. So I have not led him to expect 
either from me." 

He cocked a luminous eye at her. 

"Possibly you have noticed that?" he sug- 
gested suavely. 

Betty fidgeted. "He spends a lot, I suppose," 
she said. " I know he hates asking you." 

The Earl shrugged his shoulders delicately. 

"You are so direct," he said. 

"Well," said Betty, "he hasn't said anything 
to me, but I think he means to go to-morrow 
without asking you for money, father. You know, 
he may be economizing at last." 
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The Earl shook his head and broke into a 
little musical chuckle. 

"No, my dear child, no," he replied. "Not 
that. Trust me, that particular virtue in a young 
man never blushes unseen. Never. Economy 
is the most public of the vinues; it thrives on 
notice and advertisement; it is modem, my dear 
child — modern, like the halfpenny paper and 
vegetarianism. And Fearenside is as little in- 
fected with it as with measles. Trust me, it is 
among the things I have seen." 

"Well," said Betty, patiently, "there must be 
some reason." 

The Earl smiled. "There must indeed be 
some reason," he agreed. "I see our estimates 
of Fearenside are at one. Perhaps — these 
things no longer reach me — but perhaps some 
horse has won at last?" 

Betty pondered. "You know, I don't be- 
lieve he bets much," she answered, doubtfully. 
"And no letters have come for him since he has 
been here. Besides, he would have told us — 
told me, anyhow." 

"Ah !" The Earl replaced the wine-glass on the 
table and sat back. "Then the matter is clear," 
he said, pleasantly. "It is a course he might 
have taken before." 

Betty's clear eyes had a puzzled look in them. 
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''I beg your pardon, father/' she said. '^I 
don't understand." 

The Earl glanced at her curiously, but no 
compunction showed in his face. 

" I 'm afraid it won't recommend itself to you, 
Betty," he said, always in that silken tone of his. 
"You are — forgive me — just a little unpliant. 
But it is really Fearenside's affair. What I 
imagine is — he has just realized that our friend 
Charters is a very rich young man." 

Betty started as his meaning flashed on her, 
and reddened abruptly. 

"No," she cried, quickly, protesting against 
the notion. The idea ranged itself in her mind 
with far perspectives of consequence. 

" Jem would n't lend Billy money; I 'm certain 
of that," she said. "Why — why, Jem knows 

that I " she flushed and faltered, but went on 

pluckily — "that I should think he was trying to 
buy — to buy our friendship, and that I would 
detest him for it. He wouldn't do it, father; he 's 
not mean enough." 

She was hot and tingling with embarrassment, 
but the Earl saw with a little bow of approval, 
like the peck of a pleased bird, that she did not 
evade his scrutiny, nor lapse from her attitude of 
high-held assurance. 

"My dear," he said, quietly, "our friendship 
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is not value for money. And I think — I ihinkf 
Betty, that Charters will not delude himself to 
that extent. Fearenside and I have nothing to 
give him." 

Betty's brows met; she gave her father a little 
straight, hard look that made him smile again. 

** I have nothing, either/' she said. 

"To sell?" asked the Earl, sweetly, "or to 
give?" 

"Nothing to sell," she retorted, "and nothing to 
give." 

The old lord pushed back his chair. Both 

rose; the tall girl, pale and splendid, and the 

bowed old man faced each other. 

I " My dear Betty," he said, seriously, " principles 

jland prejudices are really the same thing. You 

'should clear your mind of prejudices, my child. 

Trust me, this is among the things I have 

learned." 

He was smiling again as he opened the door 
for her; youth is the ever-green jest of the aged. 

Betty sat the evening through with Lord 
Steyning in the long chamber that was called 
the garden-room. It opened on the terrace 
that served the house for a pedestal; it was a 
grave room, high-ceilinged and spacious, and in 
it the candles made an island of light at the heart 
of an ocean of shadow. In his corner. Lord 
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Steyning sat beside a table, the candles throwing 
his keen profile into high relief, the while he read 
Horace zestfully, but still with a manner of con- 
descending amusement. This. was his common 
occupation of an evening; it endured from the 
close of dinner till half-past ten o'clock. Then 
he would rise and say good night to Betty, and 
the ceremonial was at an end. Thus, save on 
the few occasions when she dined with friends 
in the neighbourhood, or Lord Steyning's infirmity 
confined him to his bed, the days closed for Betty 
always. Each night found her silent in the 
garden-room, and a little forlorn under its immen- 
sity, reading contentedly or sitting in thought, 
while through the tall windows the garden without 
rustled in the dark. 

To-night she had enough to think about. She 
hardened in utter revolt against the idea that 
Jem should lend her brother money. She knew 
securely enough his hopes in respect to herself; she 
was aware that for some years past, in his slow, 
inexpert way, he had been urging a suit on her. 

Chaners was the kind of man who wants and 
reaches for one thing at a time; and it had sufficed 
her to ward oflF — it had not been difficult — the 
moment when she would have to give or with- 
hold the boon he sought from her. She had 
postponed, too, without being conscious of it. 
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the need to answer herself; she had never weighed 
Jem Charters or judged him in the light in which 
he wished her to see him. Now it had been 
forced on her in a way which angered her like 
an insult; and still she could not decide. But one 
thing was sure: if Jem thought he could serve 
his purposes with her by lending Billy money, 
she would show him that he was wrong. It was 
a grossnesSy a disgust; she clenched her lips on 
the thought of it. 

At half-past ten Lord Steyning made his con- 
ventional apology and went away to bed. Soon 
after Lady Betty went to her room. Her thoughts 
persisted in their uneasy companionship, and 
they occupied her until she heard Billy's quick 
feet on the stairs and the noise of his door opening 
and closing. She put on a dressing-gown and 
went down the corridor. 

** Who's that?'* demanded Billy, in answer 
to her tap. 

She answered and he let her in. 

He had not had time to begin to undress, but 
the contents of his pockets lay in two little heaps 
on his dressing table. 

"Do you want something, old girl ?*' he asked, 
as she entered. 

"Are you going back to-morrow, Billy?" she 
asked in return. 
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"Must," he replied. "Absolutely must, Betty. 
Why?" 

"I thought," she said, "that you had come 
down to ask father for money. So did he." 

Billy laughed gleefully while she watched him 
gravely. He was a little flushed, but he seemed 
well pleased with himself. 

"Oh, I knew that," he said, gaily. "The 
Guv'nor was counting on it. I saw him licking 
his lips as soon as I came. Well, I 'm not going 
to bother him for a single sixpence." 

" But you meant to, all the same," said Betty. 

He grinned. "You know the signs, eh?" 

"Yes," she answered, "I know the signs, 
Billy. And I want you to tell me how you Ve 
managed to get money without going to father." 

"I see." He was more serious now. "Well, 
really, Betty, it 's my business, you know. I don't 
want to tell you to mind yours, but all the same, 
you *d better take it as read." 

Betty shook her head. "It is my business," 
she answered. " Billy, you Ve been borrowing 
from Jem." 

" I Ve not," he retorted. 

"Billy, you have." She spoke crisply. For 
a space of moments they stood staring at each 
other, and then Betty walked quickly to the 
dressing-table. A glance had served to show a 
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long slip of paper lying face down, and she put 
out her hand to take it. But he was too quick for 
her. With three strides he was across the room, 
and as her fingers touched the cheque his open 
hand fell on it. 

Betty stepped back a pace; her lip was curled. 

*' That 's Jem*s cheque/* she said. 

" It *s nothing of the kind," he retoned sharply. 
'^ I wish you 'd be good enough to attend to things 
that concern you." 

He was tucking the cheque into his waistcoat 
pocket, and something curiously reminiscent of 
his father looked out of his face for a moment. 

"Show me the cheque, then," cried Betty. 
''Oh, Billy, don't be a cad. You think this is 
none of my business; but I Ve got to live down 
here, day in and day out, with Jem for a neighbour. 
Of course it concerns me; it puts me at a dis- 
advantage. Send it back, Billy, dear, please. 
I il speak to father for you if you will." 

"Thank you," said Billy, unpleasantly. 
"You 're awfully accommodating all of a sudden. 
It grieves me — *pon my word, it grieves me — to 
point out to you that you 're acting the epoch- 
making ass, Betty. I tell you again this not 
Charters's cheque, and I won't show it to you. 
And if you don't believe me, you must do the 
other thing." 
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"Very well, Billy." Lady Betty walked to the 
door. On the threshold she turned. She spoke 
very soberly. 

"You might have gone straight with me, Billy," 
she said. " I did n*t want you to be kind — only 
to be straight. Good night, Billy." 

She went slowly to her own room. As she 
prepared for bed she could see, past her mirror 
and through the window behind it, a light that 
hung upon the other side of the valley — Charters's 
light; perhaps the light by which he saw at that 
moment. Betty stared at it with a sense of sting- 
ing humiliation. Over there was a man who had 
put down money — real, potent money — to dear 
his path to her. It was a first installment, no 
doubt. Angrily, with a pricking of tears in her 
eyes, she told herself that if she was beyond the 
reach of his purchasing power it was not with his 
good will. 

Lady Betty knew little of money; all she had 
experienced of it was the sordidness and cruelty 
of small resources. The name of it recalled 
ugly little wrangles, shrinkings, and revilings. 

Billy duly departed in the morning, having 
bidden Lord Steyning a most cheerful farewell, 
which the Earl keenly relished. This was the 
humour that appealed to him, uncharitable, subtle, 
and unanswerable. Betty gave him her cheek to 
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kiss with a sort of meekness. She thought for a 
moment he was going to speak, but he merely said 
a perfunctory good-bye and went. 

That afternoon she saw Charters. Matters 
arranged themselves ill. She had been to call 
on Mrs. Courtney, and was leaving the house when 
he came upon her. She gave him a curt little 
nod in reply to his greeting, and he saw at once 
that she was in a hostile mood. He guessed 
that she had again been seeing Salvator^ no doubt 
listening to his fervency about Mozambique, and 
he stiffened in return. 

''Billy dined with you last night,'' she began 
at once. Charters found something extravagantly 
irritating in the coolness of her tone and regard. 

''Yes," he said, shortly. "D'you mind?'' 

"And did he talk about his own affairs at all ?" 
she inquired, ignoring his manner. 

" Of course," he answered. 

Betty stopped still on the pavement of the vil- 
lage street. Charters, angry and surprised, waited. 

"Thank you," she said. Her own temper was 
rising. "You gathered, perhaps, that he was 
in trouble?" 

"I gathered exactly that," he retorted. Some 
wonder was mixed with his annoyance. "He 
was n't — I mean, he was all right, was n't he, 
when he got home ?" he asked. 
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It had crossed his mind that perhaps Billy had 
drunk more than usual. 

Betty lifted her chin scornfully. "He wasn't 
drunk/' she said. ** He did n't talk at large. He 
would n't tell me who had lent him money." 

Charters's face turned a harsh red. "Lent him 
money, eh ? Well, I think I know who it was, 
and I won't tell you either, Betty." 

The futility of the whole affair struck him sud- 
denly, and he laughed shortly. 

"This is absurd," he said. "We're wrang- 
ling like a couple of children. What's the 
matter with you to-day, Betty?" 

She looked at him calmly. "You lent Billy 
that money," she said. " It was n't fair." 

His face hardened. "You seem sure," he 
said, quietly. "Do you want me to answer 
that?" 

She scrutinized him gravely. "No," she re- 
plied, "you need n't bother." 

He stepped back and raised his hat. "Good 
afternoon. Lady Betty," he said. 



CHAPTER V 

AT SHOREHAM, by the sea, where the Adur 
l\. broadens to its mouth, and a good flavour 
of salt is strong in the air, there is a leisurely 
street of shops where the countryside makes 
its purchases. Here, on an afternoon, came 
Lady Betty, a bundle of little shiny books 
under her arm, to pay the month's bills of the 
household. It was a duty in which she took 
some pleasure, for in the town her name and title 
were potent; the ferry grouped on the Hard, the 
tradesmen at their doors, and the hearty women 
of the little town made each an obeisance after 
his or her manner. In England, just as one must 
be rich in order to be mean without giving of- 
fence, so one must be noble in order to be poor 
without stigma. The bills were always small; 
many an occupant for the summer of a bunga- 
low on the beach brought more profit to his 
butcher and baker in a week than Steyning 
Place yielded in its best months; but in his case 
there was no manner of distinction in the affair. 
When her business was done, and the old 
baggy purse in her pocket empty of its last penny, 
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she looked into the post-office for any letters 
that might be waiting there. A tall man buying 
stamps at the counter turned as she entered. It 
was Salvator, and he greeted her warmly. 

"You're driving back, I suppose?*' he asked 
her. 

"No," she answered. "I came down by train 
after lunch.'* 

"But you '11 not get a train back to-night," he 
said. "There is n't one." 

She took the three letters which the clerk pro- 
duced for her and scanned the handwriting on 
the envelopes quickly. 

"I know," she said, calmly. "I shall walk. 
I often do; it 's rather jolly." 

Salvator opened the door for her and followed 
her out to the pavement. 

"I suppose," he said, "you would n't take the 
counsel of an elder, and let me drive you back ? 
The lanes will be pretty muddy, you know, and 
it 's quite likely to rain again." 

She laughed and looked down at the toe of a 
thick-soled little boot which she thrust forth. 

"Thanks, but I shall walk," she answered. 
" I 've nothing to spoil, at any rate. And I don't 
in the least mind getting wet." 

She looked up at the clear sky overhead, brisk 
and bright and untarnished by any cloud. 
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'' It 's to the south you should look/' said 
Salvator. "Seaward, Lady Betty, where the 
squalls come from. There 's been a procession 
of them across the horizon all the afternoon. 
Still, if you really don't mind getting wet, they 
won't matter. You '11 let me come with you, 
won't you?" 

"Not as a protector," she answered. "You 
must n't try to mollycoddle me, Baron. It 's 
most awfully bad for me, really. But you may 
come if you 'd like an evening walk of seven 
miles or so." 

"It *s the very thing I want," he replied. "I 
need exercise, anyhow." 

They made a noticeable pair as they walked 
down the old waterside street, with its air of 
having seen its day and gone to rest upon its 
labours. There was no time when Lady Betty 
failed to cut a distinctive figure, and Salvator, 
with his long stride and easy carriage, his alert, 
swarthy quality and his aquiline, sharp-cut face, 
made many a worthy burgher turn to look after 
him. It was when they came out at the wide 
end of the street and saw the sun sinking into the 
sea across the shallow gray flats of the river that 
Lady Betty marked the promise of bad weather. 
Smudges of sepia dotted the sky low down, like 
smoke blown abroad — the summer squalls from 
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the southwest that master the Channel in their 
season. 

Salvator pointed. "You see?'* he said. 

"Oh, well/' said Lady Betty, and turned up 
the collar of her loose tweed coat as the wind 
struck them, fresh from their shelter in the town. 
"We can cut across the Downs — and save a 
couple of miles,'' she conceded. " There 's a 
cattle-track past the dew-pond." 

She turned to Salvator with some compunc- 
tion. "You'll be soaked," she warned him. 
" If the rain catches us on the top of the Downs 
— well, it simply drives through everything like 
shot." 

" I 've no more objection than the next man 
to shot," said Salvator. "But we could quite 
easily get a fly." 

Lady Betty only shook her head and walked 
on steadily. 

"Yes," she said, after a long pause, "I suppose 
an aversion to shot is a drawback in some cases." 

He laughed. "Oh, I don't know," he said. 
" Plenty of men can't stand being shot at, but 
they 're all right otherwise. And I 've seen 
some who were positively at their ease under 
fire who were utterly useless in a hand-to-hand 
affair. Could n't face steel, you know." 

They were walking together in a deep lane 
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that ran crookedly to the foot of the Downs. 
Lady Betty looked at her companion with lips 
a little parted. 

" Could n't face steel," she repeated. " Baron, 
it 's rather wonderful to listen to you. You talk 
of bullets and 'steel' and 'hand-to-hand' affairs 
as though they were the most ordinary things in 
the world. Now, to me, they are like the names 
of the sailors in 'Treasure Island'; they are full 
of awful and splendid suggestions. Don't they 
mean anything to you, too ?" 

Salvator looked at her gravely. "No," he 
replied. "I have studied the science of them. 
Lady Betty. There is a science of street fighting, 
you know; it consists chiefly in pushing a close 
wedge through a loose crowd. I don't see any- 
thing splendid in it because I hate it. I hate 
the noise of it, the yells and screams and the 
clatter of feet, and all the sight of thrusting men 
and knives at work. No; I 'm too close to it to 
see it in perspective. I 'm like the builder, who 
can appreciate the well-cut stone and the good 
mortar, but can't see the fine design of a build- 

ing." 

" I should think you did it rather well, though," 
said Lady Betty. ''Billy told me how wonder- 
fully you could shoot." 

"Oh, that? Yes, I remember he thought it 
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rather wonderful/' said Salvator. ** It 's a thing 
that can be learned, though. By the way, I 
could find a use for your brother in Mozambique, 
Lady Betty, if he made up his mind to come." 

"For Billy?'' Lady Betty spoke in a tone of 
surprise. 

"Why not?'' asked Salvator. "There'll be 
fighting; not much, I hope, but some, at all events. 
And afterward there '11 be the remaking of the 
place — work for any number of men. It '11 be 
a wonderful work, that. Lady Betty — good 
enough for the best man on earth and plain enough 
for the least of men. I believe your brother 
would do well." 

Lady Betty was silent for a little while. They 
were coming forth now from the lane to the 
wind-worn slopes of the Downs, and the night was 
falling about them, swift and angry. 

"I'm afraid," she said at last, "that Billy 
will have his hands full enough in England. You 
see, if anything happened to him — if he were 
killed, I mean, there is no other heir. Billy 's 
the last." 

She had spoken gently, as though to mitigate 
the statement of a final and unanswerable reason. 
Salvator looked at her with a quick surprise. 

" But," he said carefully, " I suppose he means 
to do something with his life? He will find 
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some work, in the army or out of it, to spend 
himself on ? He won't be merely — well, merely 
Lord Steyning, will he?'* 

Betty kept her eyes on the way before her. 
Hie topic was not to her taste; and it was hard 
to be plain with this man whose life was at the 
service of his task. 

"I — I don't know at all what he will do, 
Baron," she replied. ''But he must not waste 
himself till he can hand the title on to another. 
He will see that that is his duty/' 

The grass under foot was wiry and smooth; 
they had to walk with precaution; already a 
portentous blackness from the south was mounting 
overhead, and the thin rain beat on their backs 
as they ploughed on up the slant. To both of 
them came the sense that the life of indoors and 
town was far away; the briskness of the wind 
and the darkness that increased about them shut 
them in and made them solitary and their com- 
panionship the closer. There was that in Betty's 
answer that brought Salvator nearer to her side, 
till their hands brushed together as they swung. 

**You don't think that," he cried, in protest. 
" You don't see a duty in that. Lady Betty." 

She did not turn toward him; he watched her 
pale profile, steadfast and clear, as she answered: 

" It is his duty," she replied. " How could he 
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let the very name die out? You can't under- 
stand how we — how I — must feel about that. 
Baron, he 's our last chance, and if he can do 
nothing else — if he can't get money or be a 
general or anything — he can save us from being 
simply dried up by time/' 

" He can do you honour or not do you honour/' 
said Salvator, speaking almost into her ear to 
cheat the rising wind. " It 's his choice." 

He saw that she shook her head, but otherwise 
she did not reply. For on the heels of his word 
the squall broke over them. The thin whip of 
the rain gave way to the thresh of great drops 
driven by the wind that beat through cloak and 
coat to the very skin. Ere they had braced 
themselves to the shock of it they were drenched 
through. The top of those Downs knows a wind of 
a summer night against which a strong man can do 
little more than stand propped and buffeted, and 
as they staggered now to the weight of it, of a 
sudden the black sky was slit above them with a 
livid blade of fire, and they came to a standstill 
with the stunning din of heavy thunder seeming to 
surround them. 

Salvator took Betty's arm in his grip. "You 
know your way," he shouted. "Where's the 
nearest shelter?" 

She shook her head. "Nothing near here," 
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she cried in answer, and as if to silence her the 
lightning flashed again, making an immense pale 
picture of the hills while a man could blink his 
eyes twice. 

She called him to keep on walking, and together 
they struggled on to cross the crown of the upland. 
He held her yet by the arm, his hand gripped 
about her biceps, helping her as she walked. 
Once she made a movement to free herself, but 
even in that movement she slipped on the smooth 
wetness under foot, and would have fallen but 
for his help. It was a night to daunt a man 
with no guide but a girl upon those Downs, but 
none the less, for a spirit tuned to the pitch of 
Salvator's, there was exhilaration in it. The 
great wind whooped triumphantly; the rain was 
vehement; the lightning made itself the lamp of 
the tempest. He could have laughed aloud from 
joy in the sheer boisterousness of it all. And 
somehow it was with no sense of surprise that he 
looked at the girl presently, when a long, dancing 
blaze glazed over them, and saw that her face, 
bright with wet, was smiling. 

The same flash showed him something further, 
and he bore away to his right. Betty let him 
lead her, satisfied that he would not take her 
amiss, and presently they came through the pelt 
of the rain to where two rolling hummocks held 
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a little valley of shelter between their flanks. 
Here the rain still fell on them, but the wind 
raved over their heads, and they drew breath 
together and, looking at each other, laughed 
simultaneously. 

" It 's — it 's glorious, in a way," Betty said 
breathlessly. Her brown hair was awry and 
clung about her in damp wisps; her skirts stuck 
to her as she stood. 

"Oh, what a mess I 'm in," she cried, half- 
ruefully, as she shook herself toward comfort. 
" I suppose you 're pretty damp, too ?" 

Salvator watched her and laughed. In the 
light of the flashes she saw that he was exultant. 

"Humid," he answered. "Moist, as it were. 
But," he added, "are you sure that you know 
where you are?" 

Betty sat down on the grass. "I 'm quite as 
wet as this grass," she said, explanatorily. "Yes, 
I think we 're on our way. You see, the road 
runs right across that way." Her finger travelled 
from east to west. "If we keep on, we must 
strike it." 

"I see. And it's all plain sailing, eh? No 
obstacles at all?" 

"Just the Downs," answered Betty. She 
hesitated. "There are chalk-pits here and there, 
of course." 
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"Chalk-pits ?'* repeated Salvator. 

"Yes," she said. "Where chalk has been dug 
out, you know, holes like quarries. One has just 
to be careful." 

"Yes," he said, thoughtfully. "One must be 
careful, always." 

It was very dark in the hollow; they were little 
more than shapes to each other. But again 
there stole on them that sense of confidential 
companionship, a sort of sentimental privacy. 

"You shouldn't have come with me," said 
Betty. "You should have taken a cab." 

" Do you really think that, or is it just a provo- 
cation ?" asked Salvator, quietly. 

Betty turned on him. "A provocation?" she 
repeated. 

"Then you do think that I should have left 
you to come by yourself?" he insisted. 

She felt herself flushing in the darkness. 

"You do think so," he urged, "or was it — 
provocation?" 

There was a pause. "Oh, provocation, if you 
like," said Betty shortly. 

"I know it was," answered Salvator. "And, 
Lady Betty, I don't like. I prefer you outright 
— as you are." 

Lady Betty rose to her feet, laughing a little 
constrainedly. 
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"Well, then, I *11 remember," she said. The 
talk had gone out of her control; she was a little 
bewildered. But the feel of Salvator's grip on 
her arm was curiously agreeable to her. Her 
purposes and impressions were usually so plain 
to her that she had no practice in self-analysis; 
she could not have told how it was that that little 
interval of challenge and answer in the hollow 
had made a change in her. She was only vaguely 
conscious of the change in a feeling of willing 
dependence on this man who walked beside her 
and* held her up with easy strength, and a new 
warmth of kindliness toward him. Dependence 
was new enough to Lady Betty; since her child- 
hood she had been wont to walk alone and give 
plain answers to all plain questions. There was 
sweetness in it now, and a great mystery of 
strangeness, so that she wondered at it and 
flushed again as she wondered. 

The Downs over which they went dropped away 
to the north in a long rolling slope; once the 
descent was begun they were screened from the 
full force of the wind. It was to Betty as though 
the weather had hushed to let them speak. The 
impulse to friendship was strong on her; she gave 
it voice forthwith. 

" But it was kind of you to come with me," she 
said. 
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He heard the new note in her voice, and let 
his hand tighten on her arm. 

''Thank God I did/' he said; and then again, 
after a pause: "Thank God I did." 

"Well, I'm thankful, too,'* said Betty. "I 
should have been frightened by now, I expect, 
if I had come alone. I — I ought to have let 
you drive me back." 

She was talking simply because the buoyancy 
within her urged her to talk. 

"Tell me," said Salvator; "why don't you 
drive always instead of walking?" 

"It costs six shillings," said Lady Betty. "I 
can't afford it." 

"Well," said Salvator, slowly, "that simplifies 
things." 

"Oh, yes." She agreed with him entirely. 
" It 's as simple as can be. A thing costs so much, 
so I must n't have it. If it costs a little less, I 
can have it, but I must go without something else. 
It could n't be simpler." 

He smiled. She found herself peering with an 
odd curiosity to see his smile and return it. 

"I see," he said. "But I didn't mean it in 
quite that way. Is that a chalk-pit over there ?" 

Betty stared hard. "Yes," she decided. 
"That's the Strivens Pit. The road 'snot far 
off — and there are some more pits." 
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They moved on. They could hear the hiss of 
the rain beating on pools in the chalk-pit. It 
behooved them to walk with care, for not all the 
pits were fenced. Soon they were among them; 
the chalk sides of the little quarries gleamed like 
old silver out of the night. A little footpath 
worn in the grass made itself known to them. 

"This is our path," Betty announced. "It 
runs by the edge of the big pit. There 's no fence 
round that. Then we 're close to the road. Let 
me go first." 

"No, 1 11 go first," said Salvator, and Betty 
yielded at once. 

She followed him contentedly as he walked on. 
He had a good back, for he was thin in the flank 
and ample in the shoulders; she marked for the 
first time that he walked springily from the toes, 
with a good, racy swing. Never, she thought, 
had she known such a night as this; there was 
happiness in the cool air she breathed, content 
in the very rain that fell on her. 

And at that instant she caught a scream on her 
lips. Salvator had been walking perhaps a couple 
of fathoms ahead of her, and now he suddenly 
loosed a sharp exclamation and vanished. She 
heard the rending of the turf that overgrew the 
edge of the big pit as his heels tore through it and 
then the jarring crash of his fall and the tinkling 
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of the loose chips of chalk. And then nothing 
more for a little while. 

The shock of it, the strangling fear of catas- 
trophe, held her for an instant; then, trembling 
and timid, she groped forward to the edge. There 
she crouched on hands and knees, and an impulse 
to burst out crying like a child almost conquered 
her as she heard him moving below. 

''Don't be frightened,'' he called, and his foot- 
steps tinkled among the rubble. ''Is there a 
way out of this?** 

"It — it slopes at — at the other end,** cried 
Lady Betty. "Arc you very much hurt ?** 

" I *ve got a cut, I think,** the reply came. 

She rose and ran round to meet him as he walked 
up the cartway. She was crying heedlessly, and 
saw with a gasp that his face was stained with 
blood. He withdrew a step as she came to him, 
her hands outstretched. 

" It was all my fault,** he said. " Any other man 
would have been killed, I expect.** 

"You mi^t have been killed, too,** she wept. 

"Oh, no,** he said, almost impatioitly. Then» 
in a gentler voice: "Come, Lady Betty, take hold 
of yourself. It *s nothing, after all. We shall be 
home in half an hour now, and everything will be 
aU right.** 

He took her arm in his hand again; but in his 
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left hand this time. In a few minutes they were 
on the road. 

"' Do you know/' said Salvator, as the lights of 
the village came into sight — " do you know, 
Lady Betty, that I am very glad I saw you cry V* 

Betty caught her breath. " I could n't help it/' 
she answered, in a muffled voice. 

"Of course you could n't," he said. "You 're 
very brave. Lady Betty, and you 're strong and 
truthful. And it 's wonderful to see that you can 
cry, too — just throw down your mask and weep 
like any other human woman. You might give 
me a hundred brothers and I 'd measure their 
worth to me before I said thank you; hut I '11 
never forget that you cried for me." 

"Oh," said Betty, suddenly, "I can only cry, 
after all. I 'm not strong at all. In all this world, 
the only thing I can do for anybody is cry. And 
I never cry." 

She knew Salvator said something under his 
breath upon this, but she could not hear it. And 
while they were yet poised at the height of their 
intimate mood Mrs. Courtney's bright windows 
were shining athwart their road. TTiey entered, 
a pair of draggled and wayworn waifs, to the ready 
and eager sympathy of the bishop's widow and 
daughters, to find, of all persons. Charters spend- 
ing the evening there. Their appearance gave the 
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cue for a fuss of assistance ere they spoke. Ruth 
and Judith and their mother were busy about them. 
And in the middle of the activity Charters sat, and 
watched Lady Betty, and knew no better than to 
smile. 

Their story was extracted from them while 
Ruth and Judith, with lint and medicants, gave 
domestic surgery to the cut over Salvator's eye, and 
a maid servant was dispatched to bid the gardener 
put the pony cart in commission to convey Betty 
home. 

"It 's a pig of a cut,'' Ruth pronounced, as she 
made the bandages tight with a hitch over all. 

"Yes,'' said Charters, speaking for the first time 
since their arrival. He was watching Betty still. 
" It must hurt confoundedly." 

Salvator growled. "Nothing of the kind," he 
said, sharply. 

"Ah, but those cuts on the forehead," Charters 
continued, "you never know where they'll fetch 
up." He saw Betty start and look quickly over 
to Salvator. "Better have a doctor," he added. 

" Bosh," answered Salvator, and turned on him 
with a certain vivacity. " It 's nothing. One can 
get worse wounds at playing gooseberry." 

Charters's jaw set hard. "Indeed.^" he said. 
"And, anyhow, what about your arm?" 

"His arm?" Betty spoke quickly. "You 
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have n't hurt your arm, have you ?'' she asked of 
Salvator. 

He glared at Charters without replying, and 
Charters reddened a little. 

"By Jove," said Charters, "haven't you told 
that ? I never saw such a chap for keeping things 
back/' His smile was hostile. Salvator swallowed 
an oath. 

"I saw it as soon as he came in,'' added 
Charters, easily. "His right arm is broken above 
the elbow." 

There was a clamour of worthy women at once. 
Through it Salvator got a word with Betty. 

"I did n't want you to cry for that," he said. 

But Betty was not crying. She was looking at 
Charters with a frown of wonder. 



CHAPTER VI 

IT IS not every man who can be an invalid. 
One requires for the role either a sufficiently 
imposing malady or a disposition of singular 
equanimity. Salvator, by his own account, lacked 
both. His right arm was neatly broken a hand's 
breath above the elbow; it imposed limits on 
his activity, but not narrow ones. At any rate, 
there was nothing in it to prevent him from walking 
about, and he repelled almost with impatience the 
offers of Ruth and Judith to deal with him as a 
tender cripple. 

*' My dear girl," he said to Ruth, who had been 
pleading that he would at least keep his bed, 
"there's just one thing you can do for me, if you 
will." 

" Oh, I will," cried Ruth. " What is it, Rodolfe ?" 

" I can't knot my tie," he explained, and laughed 
at her offended face. *' Really, that 's all I want," 
he went on, " I can't have you making a martyr 
of me, Ruth. You 're all awfully kind, but I 'd 
rather break the other arm than be nursed, 
really." 

" But your arm," cried Ruth. " It 's fearfully 
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serious, Rodolfe. People don't go about with 
broken arms. It is n't done." 

"Well, ril set the fashion/' said Salvator. 
" But really, Ruth, it 's nothing. I 've taken a far 
worse toss than this before now." He glanced 
at her under his eyelids. "Once," he said, "I 
fell from a wall and broke my leg — at about two 
o'clock in the morning. I crawled two miles before 
daylight." 

Ruth scrutinized him with a serious face. 
'*That was in Mozambique," she replied, stiffly. 
"This is a Christian country, Rodolfe." 

The people of the place were entirely of Ruth's 
opinion about broken arms, and their views on 
social propriety caused them to call decorously at 
Mrs. Courtney's house to make inquiries about the 
Baron and proffer wishes for his quick convales- 
cence. Lady Betty came^ of course, and came 
several times; and even the Courtneys could not 
fail to see that some of her old-time assurance had 
fallen from her. Something was gone of her lofty 
serenity, and in its place there was to be seen a 
softness of manner — a quality of gentleness and 
deprecation — that did not at all detract from her 
charm. Salvator received her with something 
of trepidation, for he knew that here was an 
account to settle which could not be paid with 
light words. 
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He found her in the pleasant morning-room of 
the house, looking through the leaded casement to 
the street. She turned at once as he entered and 
met him with a gaze from which some of the search- 
ing directness had vanished. There was an appeal 
in it now. 

He wasted no word on salutations, but came 
forthwith to the matter between them. 

"Lady Betty, you have been blaming me," he 
said. "And you have not spared yourself, either. 
If this had been left to me, you would not have 
been troubled at all; I could have shown you what 
a small thing has happened. But it was not left 
to me." 

She was looking at the white sling that held his 
right arm across his breast. 

" I only came to tell you how sorry I was for 
you," she said, "but " 

" I know," he interrupted gently. " But you 
must let me tell you. My arm is broken, and it 's 
a very small matter. These good people here 
exaggerate the seriousness of broken bones. I 
tell you, Lady Betty, that this hurts me no more 
than an ordinary toothache and does n't disable 
me as much as a bad cold. I had meant to let you 
go home without hearing of it; then next day I 
should have walked up to see you, and you would 
have seen me afoot and abroad, and would have 
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known, what I tell you now, that it is nothing. 
But it was sprung on you before the others; it 
was staged like a tragedy; and you must let your 
sanity strip the affair of all that silly drama, and 
see it as it is, trivial and rather ridiculous/' 

She nodded now, leaning against the ledge of 
the window. 

"Yes,** she said. "It was staged, indeed. I 
shan't easily forgive Mr. Charters for that." 

"Oh, Charters," said Salvator. "Yes, I'm 
annoyed with Charters. He is paying himself 
very liberally." 

Betty frowned and looked at him sharply. 

"I think he measures the world in terms of 
purchase and payment," she said. "But this is 
usury." 

She remained a little, propped on one elbow 
against the shelf of the window, musing half 
dreamily. Salvator sat down and watched her in 
silence. 

"There is one thing," she said at last, standing 
up. " I want to thank you from my heart — 
from my heart's core — for your courtesy and 
kindness in what you meant to do." 

"Oh, please," he began, but she silenced him 
with a little gesture. 

" It is what I feel, and I want you to know it," 
she said. " It warms me and — and comforts 
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me to have such a price set on my feelings. So 
— so I must thank you." 

He bowed and took her hand in his; and so 
they stood for a space of seconds. 

She had to go soon after that, and he closed 
the door behind her noiselessly. There was a 
light on his face that softened it almost to beauty. 
He waited in the empty hall to let his pulses calm, 
and then, thoughtfully and slowly, walked up- 
stairs to the room in which he worked. A big 
map of the east coast of Africa, all yellow and red, 
hung on one wall. He came to a stop opposite 
it, and stood, staring. In the middle of it, a 
yellow dot thrust from a yellow coast into a pale 
ocean, hung the town of his life, Mozambique. 
It was a name whose sound could thrill him, but 
now, as he tried to summon the place to mind — 
the listless streets, the tall, bright houses and the 
heavy oppression of day-long sunshine drowning 
all — there swam into the field of his vision Betty's 
face as he had seen it in the room below, pale and 
troubled, with an uncertainty dwelling in it that 
appealed to him like a spoken plea. And, dwell- 
ing on it in memory, he turned from the map and 
sought a chair. 

It was a couple of days later that he took a 
resolution to go and see Charters. The idea, as 
he recognized, was as much the fruit of his bore- 
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dom as anything else; he could not write for 
lack of his arm, and the smallness of the little 
pleasant life about him was become insipid since 
Betty had stripped her softer moods for him. At 
any rate Charters was big game — strong, dan- 
gerous, and full of sport, the very thing to summon 
the steel of a good hunter. He knew as he went 
along the lanes toward ;Frog Hall that it was 
also a symptom of his uneasy blood that could 
never be tamed to this note of English serenity, 
expressed from the Weald to the sea in a slow, 
voluptuous wonder of green over field and Downs. 
He was ever a fighter, a man whose culture no 
more than furnished his primaeval instinct of 
struggle with an aim. There was even a tinge of 
contempt in his thoughts as he walked through 
Charters's prim park-lands, lying at the feet of 
his big old house as tame as a spaniel. This, at 
least, he had escaped; he was neither a product of 
nor a victim to the big, fuU-loamed lands of 
Sussex. 

In such a mood he came upon Charters, loung- 
ing on his terrace in the afternoon sun. It spurred 
him to return a smile to the undisguised surprise 
with which the other received him. 

"Hullo!** said Charters, not too cordially. 
"You *re about, then ?" 

"Broken arm and all," returned Salvator, 
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suavely. ** I was rather expecting you 'd come 
and see me/' 

Charters grunted something unintelligible, and 
led the way in through the tall French windows 
to the house. He had not failed to note the 
mocking accent in Salvator's words, and he, too, 
warmed to the prospects of a talk. 

"Take a chair, won't you ?" he said to his guest. 
"Will you drink anything ? No .? All right.'' 

He posted himself in a chair that stood in face 
of Salvator, and filled his pipe thoughtfully. 

"You know," he began, as he lit it and began 
to smoke, " I 've wanted a talk with you for 
some time, Salvator." 

He spoke measuredly, with pronounced delib- 
eration, rather in the manner of one who has 
authority to deliver a rebuke. It was a style 
well calculated to irritate his man, but Salvator 
took it with only a small lifting of the eyebrows. 

"I had not guessed it," he replied. 

Charters smoked on. "No," he said. "I 
was n't in a hurry. I thought perhaps you 'd 
save me the trouble. You see, it was n't a 
thing I cared about." 

" I have no idea what it can be," said Salvator. 
" If you will omit any further description of your 
feelings, I should like to hear of it." 

Charters nodded and went on smoking. 
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"When I got home," he went on, with the same 
deliberation, "I found that a lot of people had 
heard of your adventures in Mozambique. They 
wanted to tell me about them; lots of them did. 
But none of them had heard of the last one you 
had. That struck me as funny." 

"Really?" Salvator's tone indicated that he 
was waiting for the end. 

"Yes," said Charters, "very funny indeed; 
damned funny." 

"I see." Salvator was contemptuous. "Well, 
Charters, when you got home there were plenty 
of people who wanted to tell me about your lion- 
shooting. You, by the way, were one of them. 
And you, too, refrained from any reference to 
one of your exploits. Is that damned funny, too ? " 

Charters frowned; the magisterial air was not 
having its effect. Tlie two watched each other 
warily. 

"Well," said Charters, "I think you know what 
I mean. I have n't mentioned it since it occurred, 
but " 

Salvator laughed. "I have the advantage of 
you, my friend. Are you going to tell me you 
have seen me before ? It would n't be exactly 
true, would it.?" 

Charters took the pipe from his mouth. "I 
know your advantage," he said. 
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" Ah !" Salvator waved a careless hand. " Well, 
I forego that advantage. I admit we have met. 
It was in Mozambique on the night of my escape. 
That was what you meant, eh ?" 

Charters nodded, and resumed the pipe. 
"That 's it," he said, not without relief. "Well, 
now, why have you kept that to yourself.? 
It would have made as moving a story as any of 
the others." 

"Oh, it was your story," answered Salvator, 
smiling. "You are the hero of that tale." 

Charters shook his head, unmoved. "I don't 
know enough of it," he said. "It did n't begin 
that night I gave you my ticket, you know. And, 
to tell you the truth, I don't particularly care to 
know. But it seems to me that you 've no right 
to keep back the whole thing from " — he 
reddened dully for a moment — " Lady Betty 
Fearenside, for instance." 

"I see." Salvator made a small bow. "You 
think Lady Betty should know? And yet you 
have not told her.?" 

"No," said Charters. He flushed again. "But 
under certain circumstances I might do so. The 
fact that you 've kept it so quiet looks queer, to 
our English way of thinking. If I see reason I 
shall tell her." 

Salvator shrugged. "I hope you will see that 
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•reason/' he said. His tone had a certain signifi- 
cance which was not lost upon Charters. 

"There's another things too," Charters went 
on. '' I met Lady Betty some time since and she 
accused me of having lent her brother money. 
Now it was you who did that ? You did it when 
you and he were dining here." 

"That is so," agreed Salvator. 

"I didn't tell Lady Betty that, because," 
Charters continued, " I did n't think it was any 
of her business." 

"I agree with you," remarked Salvator. 

"Yes, but she thinks I did it," said Charters, 
"and she is beastly wild with me over it. I 
don't see any fun in being your scapegoat, you 
know." 

"The position is honorary," replied Salvator, 
who made no effort to hide his amusement. "I 
suppose you 're not suggesting that I should clear 
you of this crime while you retain the credit of 
keeping your own mouth shut ? My dear man, 
one would think you were counting on my obli- 
gation to you and reminding me of it." 

Charters frowned again. "Well," he said, 
" I did you a turn, you know." 

Salvator looked at him curiously. Under his 
scrutiny Charters fidgeted. 

"Yes," said Salvator, crisply, "you did that. 
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indeed. But you show a disposition to be your 
own paymaster. You have a notion that it will 
not serve me to let Lady Betty know that I was 
the prisoner you helped to escape — whose life 
you saved, if you like; and yet you have a mind 
to tell her. You played my broken arm like a 
trump card the other night; and still you talk 
of my obligation to you. It 's not a pretty 
exhibition, is it — to your English way of 
thinking?" 

"I say/' cried Charters, uncomfortably, "that's 
rather a crude way to put things." 

"Nonsense." Salvator rose and walked toward 
the open window. At it he paused and turned. 

"It's just one of two things. Charters," he 
said. "Either you can play it pretty low down 
and work your profit very hard, or else you think 
I 'm your rival with Lady Betty." 

He held up a hand to stop Charters from 
interrupting. 

"Oh, it's quite plain, really," he continued. 
"You 're not a cad. You can do a decent thing 
quite decently when Pumphrey finds it for you 
and shows you how to do it; and you can do a 
deuced low thing all by yourself when it helps 
you to get what you want. There are lots of 
men like that. Now, I '11 tell you one thing, 
Charters. You can do what you like and tell 
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just what you please to anybody, but I '11 
make no bargain with you. As to Lady Betty, 
I 've no help for you, and no information to 
give you/' 

"I see/* Charters curled his lip scornfully. 
'^ Still, you might remember you can't combine 
Lady Betty and your mission to the heathen in 
Mozambique. Or is that to be jettisoned at an 
opportune moment?" 

"Jettisoned!" Salvator was off his guard 
now. He took a couple of steps into the room, 
and thrust the word from him vehemently. 
"Jettisoned! Man, don't you try to belittle my 
work to me! I tell you. Lady Betty or no Lady 
Betty, as sure as there is blood in my body 
I will return at the due time to that city, and scour 
it clean as steel. You think I could spend my 
life, like a cow, gluttoning and brooding over 
your fat pastures, do you ? You shall see." 

He stopped suddenly. With a movement like 
an insult. Charters had turned his back on him. 
Salvator stood for a moment, breathing fast; 
then he laughed. 

"I must go now," he said, in an ordinary 
voice. 

Charters turned to him again; he was himself 
now. He was always superior to the fervent 
and verbose. 
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"Sure you won't have a drink?'* he said, 
politely. "It 's early yet, you know/' 

''Thanks, but 1 promised to be back 
early," Salvator replied, smiling. "Some people 
dining with us, I believe — Lady Betty and 
Mr. Pagett." 

"Good afternoon, then," said Charters, shortly, 
and Salvator went. Charters watched him pass 
down the long drive, and move out of sight before 
he returned to his chair. 

Salvator was a good deal in his thoughts that 
night, and echoes of the conversation withheld 
him from sleep beyond his usual hour. In the 
morning the matter returned, less vivid and 
troublesome; he put it from him with a curse as 
he set out after breakfast for a walk to the village. 
But it was revived to new freshness when, at the 
corner where the schools thrust out to the road, 
he met Judith. 

"You've heard?" she asked. 

There was some compunction in her manner, 
and some curiosity as well, for the best of women 
are vivisectionists. 

"I 've heard nothing," he answered. "What 's 
the news?" 

She hesitated; she was a kind girl, but the 
thing was not to be denied speech. 

"Oh, it's wonderful!" she cried, yielding to 
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it. "I do hope it won't really matter to you. 
Rodolfe, you know — he *s engaged to Lady 
Betty. It happened last night." 

Then Charters disappointed her very acutely. 

"Oh, that," he said. "I hadn't heard, but 
any one could see it was coming." 



CHAPTER VII 

LOVE is the brother of curiosity; men and 
/ women in love are always curious. In no 
other relation of life does one approach so nearly 
to the mystery of another's personality; it is 
the first impulse of lovers to probe, to sound each 
other's depths and lay the secret of motive and 
sentiment bare. Their troth once plighted, their 
lives thus linked, there was something like awe 
and wonder in the minds of both Lady Betty and 
Salvator — something of reverence in the presence 
of a thing uncomprehended and dear. But 
chiefly there was curiosity; both irked to get 
at the meaning of the other. 

In Betty Salvator found an unsuspected 
capacity for the sweet delicacy of gentleness. 
It was amazing and full of allurement to discover 
that her assurance, her calm directness of speech 
and singleness of purpose, her manner of security 
and pride, were but the shell of a very tender 
femininity. She met him now, when they came 
together, with a gladness that was like an appeal; 
it was a challenge to all the pulses in his body. 
He could no longer baulk her of sympathy for 
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the broken arm of which he made so light; the 
sight of the sling, a great white patch upon his 
breast, drew from her all the softness of com- 
panionship that was in her. But still he watched 
her in the manner of one who contemplates a 
problem. He still felt that he lacked the key to 
the true Betty, and there stung in his memory 
yet, like a scar, the recollection of her speech upon 
the Downs, when the two of them battled home- 
ward through the storm, and she had laid down 
that Billy's duty to be Lord Steyning and pre- 
serve the house from extinction was greater as an 
obligation than any summons Mozambique might 
make to him. He could not think that all the 
gracious loftiness that marked her indicated 
nothing but schooled manners and fineness of 
breeding; he saw in them an index to the soul 
they screened. 

They fell into a pleasant custom of meeting at 
Steyning Place each afternoon. Here was room 
for them, in the long aisles of the old garden, or 
on the worn flags of the wide terrace, while summer 
ripened about them. Old Lord. Steyning had a 
liking for Salvator; at any rate, he had a liking 
for his company. He smiled continually now; 
it seemed that the change in Betty, the soft fire 
which her betrothal had lit in her, afforded him 
never-ending amusement. He would come upon 
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them from the house, or from his chair under the 
great cedar, frail, cynical, and handsome, wedging 
adroitly into their talk, and handling them zest- 
fully. All human motives had been his jesters 
for years, now, and the best joke of them all 
seemed to be that his daughter should be in love. 

There was a day at last when a letter had come 
for Salvator from Mozambique. Pumphrey was 
the writer; Pumphrey, faithful ever and signing 
himself with initials only, was at work among the 
fierce rains drawing things to order for his absent 
leader. He was optimistic, was Pumphrey; sup- 
port was coming to his efforts from all quarters, 
he reported; and a drooping dipsomaniac of 
his acquaintance — "but a very gentlemanly man, 
a public-school man like myself," wrote Pumphrey 
— had signalized himself by shooting General 
Manoel d'Cruz in the open street. "There 
was n't nothing . like the fuss you 'd expect,'' 
commented Pumphrey; "and my opinion was 
they were afraid to move. So it looks as if we 
were getting them properly scared." Altogether, 
the affair was painted in hopeful colours, and 
when the rains were over he trusted to be able 
to hand over the machinery of a strong revolution 
to Salvator. 

Salvator took the letter up to Steyning Place 
to read to Betty. She was with Lord Steyning 
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at the shady end of the terrace. He read them 
the letter at length, and it was a notable document. 
The old lord tasted it like a bonne bouchcj flavour- 
ing to the full its mixture of gross matter-of-f actness 
and the irresistible picturesque quality of its 
subject. Once or twice, when a Portuguese 
word cropped up, he stopped the reading for a 
translation, and several times welcomed a piece 
of naivete or unconscious pompousness with his 
short, musical laugh. 

Salvator folded the letter at its end and pocketed 
it. Betty was sitting looking past him at the 
garden with a face of doubt. 

"Well, and what do you think of Pumphrey ?*' 
demanded Salvator. 

" I would have wished for him to be the teacher 
of my son,'' smiled the old lord. 

Betty frowned. "The rains ?*' she said. "He 
speaks of having things ready for you by the end 
of the rains." 

"That '11 be about autumn," explained Salvator. 
"Your summer, you know, is our rainy season. 
Such rains as you never saw, Betty — falling in 
a hard sheet that blots out everything a dozen 
steps away. It comes down without warning, 
and in a minute the streets are running like 
freshets, and you grope under it like a man 
benighted." 
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His eyes wandered from her face; Lord Steyn- 
ing, lying back in his deep chair, watched him 
curiously. 

"You get a day, there/' he went on, speaking 
with a sort of abstraction, "that dawns sullenly, 
stale with heat. The sea is dull under it, and 
the streets stink. Across the bay you can see 
Cabreceira smoky blue against the sky, with the 
ships standing up on the flat water between and 
the palms looking through the network of their 
rigging. And all the noise you hear is the drone 
of the tide by the water-front, and now and again 
the single clap of a bell from a church hidden up 
an alley. There is expectancy in the very air; 
you know, uneasily and surely, that some violence 
is imminent. And then, when the quiet is tense 
like a fiddle-string, there comes a roar and the 
air is tempestuous with rain. Sheets of it, spouts 
of it; it stamps down as though it had malice. 
It churns the white dirt of the streets like cream; 
and suddenly, as though at a signal, it ceases.'' 

He remained looking over the garden, but star- 
ing as though through its stateliness of venerable 
trees he could see the pink and yellow and white 
walls of Mozambique drying hotly under the naked 
sun. Betty looked at him with something like 
alarm. The old lord nodded thrice. 

" It was well told," he said, pleasantly. " Vous 
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avez la voix chauJe, my dear Salvator. It is a 
valuable resource." 

Salvator came back to his surroundings with a 
shrug. 

** It has always been wonderful to me," he said. 
" I am like a child : I never get over my wonder at 
a wonderful thing. You '11 have to put up with 
that, Betty." 

Betty smiled, a little absently. ''Autumn is 
rather near," was her remark. " I don't want to 
be a bother, Rodolfe, but — but are you sure that 
there is not something better for you to do than 
this? I mean," she added hastily, as his face 
turned grave, "can't you find something of the 
same kind to do that does n't need all this terrible 
fighting?" 

He shook his head slowly; it was almost a 
reproof. Then he turned to Lord Steyning. He 
knew the Earl would have something to say. 

Lord Steyning writhed his pale lips in considera- 
tion. 

"Yes," he said, "that ought to be your quest 
now — something more subtle than this very 
engrossing and picturesque project of yours in 
Mozambique. People — once — used to tell me 
there was a time for everything. The time for 
this adventure seems to me to have expired when 
you undertook to marry." 
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Salvator shook his head again. ''Betty/' he 
said, *'I thought you understood/' 

Betty reddened under his serious gaze. ''Oh» 
I do understand/' she answered. "I quite under- 
stand, Rodolfe. It is n't because I don't under- 
stand that I ask you. It 's because " — she 
faltered, but she was honest — " partly, at any rate, 
I think it 's wasteful to spend you on a little for- 
gotten city in the tropics when the world is crowded 
with cities waiting for men to take them in hand 
and make them great. Mozambique — I 've been 
reading about it, Rodolfe — Mozambique is dead. 
It 's worn out. And London is only two hours 
away." 

Lord Steyning chuckled. 'Xapital, my dear 
child." He beamed on her. " That was capital." 
He turned to Salvator with his elastic smile. 
*' That should stir you," he suggested. ** I cannot 
hope to put it so attractively, but the central sug- 
gestion has my support. Why all this cut-and- 
thrust and this hole-and-corner glory of conquest, 
with the chance, as friend Pumphrey puts it, of hav- 
ing some one insert a navalha into you, and so close 
the incident prematurely, when politics ofFer you 
a greater scope at so much less a cost ? My dear 
Salvator, it is good to be at peace with one's^ age. 
This is not the age of the brave, but of the wise. 
The transition is among the things I have seen." 
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Anger was in Salvator's mind as the old Earl 
finished^ but he quenched it quickly. It was so 
sorry a thing to see that old ivory face, serene and 
ironical, the while it deprecated with purring soft- 
ness all that was downright and brisk, and exalted 
the mean arts of success. 

" I can't answer either of you," he said, slowly. 
** You see, neither of you is open to conviction.*' 

The Earl held up a long yellow forefinger. 
'^For my part, I am already convinced,'' he said. 
"I merely weigh my expediency against your 
morality." 

Salvator saw Betty wince at this; the Earl saw 
it, too, and passed it over with a smile. 

**Quocunque modoy^ he murmured. "It is a 

counsel of imperfection, but " He waved his 

hand with a sigh. 

Presently his eyes closed; there was a time in the 
afternoon when it was his habit to feign sleep and 
be left alone. He never slept at such times; it 
was an affectation entirely, assumed to fill out his 
role of an old, weak man; but commonly it fitted in 
with the arrangements of the others. If one came 
upon him during his siesta, one found him lying 
with open eyes that stared with a kind of wonder 
at nothing, as though in surprise at this empty 
quiet upon which his life was stranded. 

Salvator and Betty went noiselessly from him 
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and down the steps to the garden. They passed 
side by side and in silence to where the turf sloped 
under a neglected shrubbery toward the curving 
river, and came out upon a head of land that gave 
them a view, over the gray tower of the church of 
sea-deserted Old Shoreham, to the bright water 
of the Channel. 

Betty spoke first. There was a splendid solitude 
in that place, and she caught the lapels of his coat 
in her two hands and drew him to face her. 

'^Rodolfe, don't you misunderstand,'' she 
begged, her face upturned to his. Threads of 
her hair were loose at her temples and curled upon 
her cheek. *' Don't have sorry thoughts about 
me, dear. Think kindly of me, Rodolfe." 

He smiled down into her gray eyes; they 
were not the less steadfast for their pleading. 

''I don't misunderstand, Betty," he said, and 
took her wrists gently in his hands as she held 
by his coat. ''And my thoughts of you are 
always the tenderest thoughts I have. Always, 
dear. And if for a while I was stung, be sure 
I had no harshness in my mind for you. It was 
just that you seemed to be playing Charters's 
game for a little while, Betty." 

"Charters's game?" she repeated. 

"Yes," he said. "Charters's game is to take 
the side of the little, the side of the safe and 
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profitable. Once I knew him do otherwise, but 
that was not the normal Charters. Ever since 
he has come here it has been his task to belittle 
my work to me and for me, and to fasten his 
eyes only on those things in it which are trivial 
and without dignity. That is Charters's game, 
Betty, and you, dear — you seemed to join him 
in it for a little while.** 

Betty drew her hands free, and stood looking 
at the ground 

" I did n*t know,** she said, in a low voice. " I 
would n*t willingly play on Mr. Charters*s side.*' 

Salvator stared down the valley. There was 
a pause. 

''No,** said Betty again; ''I wouldn't do that, 
Rodolfe.'* 

He came oack with a shrug that was like a 
shiver. 

"Betty, dear,** he said, "you mustn't let me 
run down Charters to you. It would n*t be 
decent. I *m sore with Charters, but he *s — 
oh, he *s not a bad fellow, I think. If it were n't 
for him, I should n*t be here, after all. I *m 
sore with him, and I could quarrel with him easily; 
but he*s done nothing terrible, you know. I 
think he *s quite honest.** 

" I know he is," answered Betty, " and I don*t 
want to talk about him, Rodolfe.** She looked 
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at him, and her eyes were tragic. "Please, 
Rodolfe,'' she said. 

He was instant in response. " Dear," he cried 
with his arm about her, " I 'm sorry. I won't 
bother you. Let 's sit down on the grass, and 
pretend we 're grown up and hate each other, 
shall we.?" 

She returned his kiss gantly. "We won't do 
that," she said. "I want to talk to you about 
Mozambique, dear. We must n't shy at it, we 
two. It would n't be honest." 

"All right," he said. "Let's sit down, 
anyhow." 

She looked very small as she sat on the grass, 
her ankles crossed and her fingers locked in her 
lap. Her face was serious and fervent as she 
turned it toward him. 

" It 's the same thing, Rodolfe," she said. 
" I 'm not going to belittle your work, but I must 
tell you. I dread it, dear; I 'm all cold when I 
think that you '11 be going away to that violent 
little place to set it all in a blaze. But I could 
bear that, dear; I should n't be a coward if 
only you would show me why it must be, and 
why all your power and cleverness can't be used 
here at home. You see, I don't know what it 
all means. Mozambique 's only a name to me, like 
Pekin or Moscow." 
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He nodded and plucked at a bunch of feathery 
grass beside him. 

" I don't know if I can tell you, Betty," he said, 
thoughtfully. " I 'm afraid, dear, that I can't 
speak of it in terms of your life. But I 'II try. 
You talk of what I might do in England. But, 
Betty, I 'm not an Englishman. You 're for- 
getting that, are n't you, dear ?" 

" No," she answered quickly. " But you 're 
not of Mozambique either, dear." 

**That is so," he agreed. "That is so, Betty. 
But there 's this, dear. Whatever I am, it is such 
a man as me that is wanted there. Here you use 
politicians — subtle people who are crafty in 
the use of influences such as I could never com- 
mand. They are not makers, but tinkers, ever- 
lastingly patching and mending a great structure 
of law and custom. In Mozambique there is 
to be founded that structure itself, and I am the 
man to do it. The work was made for me, dear. 
What is to be done, I can do. The men will 
follow me and obey me; the merchants trust me, 
and the Portuguese go in fear of me. I have 
proved it; no one can do it as I can do it." 

"But," began Betty again. Salvator hushed 
her with a hand on hers. 

"There is more of it, dear," he said. "This 
is life and death to me. Before God, I am sure 
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in my faith that this work was reserved for me. 
I should be false to the life in my veins if I took 
back the hand I have put out. Life and death, 
dear. It *s nothing less.'* 

Betty was sitting still, looking down toward 
the river. Her face was calm, and for a minute 
she did not answer. 

''Rodolfe," she said then, ''you said you 
could n*t tell it in terms of my life. And if I 
don't understand, dear — don't quite understand 
— that *s why. It is n't that I doubt you." 

" I *m sure erf" it, Betty," he answered. 

She turned to him with a sudden movement 
of helplessness. 

''Oh, love me at any rate," she cried, and held 
out her hands to him. "Love me, Rodolfe. I 
want it, and I can't understand." 



CHAPTER VIII 

A NEED to transact business in London took 
Salvator away for three days; he welcomed 
the interruption for the relief it afforded to a 
somewhat trying tension. Nothing wears a man 
so soon as to remain continually on the defensive, 
and he felt that this had been his condition fof 
some time past. Sympathy was out of his reach. 
Mrs. Courtney, to be sure, and Judith and Ruth 
all did their best; but the easy admiration of the 
uncomprehending did not serve him. He needed 
something more subtle; he had looked to find 
in Lady Betty that delicate perception of and 
agreement with his ideals which alone can save 
a sensitive man from wounds to his vanity. But 
his hope had been vain; instead of the steadfast 
companionship of his dreams, Betty yielded him 
only an affectionate opposition; daily he saw her 
draw further from him, and a blight of bitterness 
colouring his view of her. 

He was almost shocked to note how much at 
his ease he felt when the Downs were put behind 
him, and the ragged southern fringe of London 
grew up to each side of him. At Victoria, to 
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step forth into the spate of life was like a plunge 
into refreshing waters. About him were men 
and women eager upon their affairs, all engrossed 
and vitally concerned for the things they had in 
hand. They were his own kind, with purposeful 
blood in their bodies and clear aims to follow — 
a living, a love, or a lust — and it braced him to 
be again, though a stranger and unknown, in their 
midst. He saw now that he had been too long 
in the country; he had no part in that deliberate 
life of quiet and ease, where men were satisfied 
to be alive and happy. As he drove through the 
streets to his hotel, the whole picture receded 
into a dim remoteness, petty and unreal — 
Charters, reserved and hostile, Ruth and Judith, 
the Vicar, old Lord Steyning — even Lady Betty 
herself, fell back into the fog of distance. Their 
place on earth was a small one; the world con- 
cerned them not; and he, Salvator, was at the 
best an alien in their circle, an invader with a 
strange tongue, seeing things with other eyes. 

There was sheer delight for him in the foyer of 
the Savoy, where sleek men of all nations met and 
parted urbanely. The neighbourhood of them 
brought Mozambique again to his mind, vividly 
and irresistibly. Here also were the exceptional 
men of all nations, those for whom the boundaries 
of a native country were too narrow. The faces^ 
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even — they strengthened the likeness. Sitting in 
the lounge after lunch he marked the familiar 
types as they passed him — the violent, the 
restrained, the avid, the inconsequent, the hardy, 
the predatory. They were the same; he could 
have put names to them; and he exulted in his 
chair to have them again for neighbours. 

Salvator, of course, knew London as a man 
knows it who has dined out and gone to theatres 
there. That particular London is a singularly 
seductive place; it is the show side of the capital 
which is maintained for the deception of strangers. 
But the London in which one does business is a 
very different city; it captivated him. His affairs, 
of course, were a little out of the usual run of 
commercial transactions; it is not every day that 
the leader of a revolution is seen in the city. He 
had taken soundings ahead by letter; but he was 
not prepared to find one prosperous business man 
after another deal with him in a stolid, matter-of- 
fact fashion as though overthrowing govern- 
ments by armed force were all in the day's work. 
It was rather exhilarating on the whole, though 
expensive on a large scale; and he emerged from 
it somewhat restored to his equanimity and not 
a little comforted. 

It was then, when all was accomplished, that 
he bethought himself of a promise he had given 
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to go and see Pumphrey's parents and furnish 
them with news of their son. They lived on the 
edge of London, in a far northern suburb over- 
hanging the Lea, a land unknown to him even 
by name. By cab and train he penetrated to it, 
and arrived at last at a sleepy green common, 
with a pond in the middle of it, and ringed about 
by grave, handsome old houses of the day when 
the great merchant drove to his office in the 
morning and to his home in the evening behind his 
own horses. Here no trams clattered, and no 
small shops made a mean perspective; it was 
as though he walked at the heart of some sober 
country town in a distant shire. It was a strange 
transition from the thronged streets of the city 
and the squalour of the tract in between; it 
touched his conciousness like a novel experience. 

He had wondered what Pumphrey's father 
would be like; to while away the journey from 
town he had tried to deduce the parent from the 
son. He knew him to be a Nonconformist 
minister, and he had rather prepared himself 
for a man of angular intellect, a grim man with 
dreary manners, framed to drive sons abroad. 
But, as he waited in the pleasant shadowy room, 
there came to him a gray man who threw all his 
calculations out. The likeness to Pumphrey was 
the first thing that struck him — the same sturdy 
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breadth of frame, the same openness and cor- 
diality; and the next was the utter dissimilarity. 
For, in this pleasant, gentle-spoken man there 
were reserves; a mildness of manner, a quiet and 
schooled voice, a dozen little tricks of speech and 
movement gave index of them. Salvator noted 
all this while yet Pumphrey's father was thanking 
him for his visit. 

"I must call my wife," he said. "She will 
want to see you, naturally. But, first, is it well 
with the boy.^'* 

"He is very well, indeed," Salvator assured 
him. "Exceedingly well in every way." 

The elder man bowed his head with a gesture 
that was half acknowledgment to Salvator and 
half, it seemed, aimed elsewhere. Then he went 
forth to bring his wife. 

It was a little touching to see the eagerness with 
which they listened for news of their son. The 
mother was the counterpart of the father; not 
quite so schooled, perhaps; one suspected they 
had begun together, and the husband had ad- 
vanced more quickly than the wife; but she was 
quiet like him, a motherly, honest lady whom no 
one would have suspected of a relationship with 
her son. They spoke of him as "Leonard"; 
Salvator had never thought of Pumphrey as 
having a Christian name before. Their concern 
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and afFection helped him to warm his narrative; 
he did his best for them. 

"He has been my friend for three years now/* 
he told them, "and I can only say that no man 
could want a better or more loyal helper than 
your son. He has been at my side very often 
when but for him I might have been hard up for 
a friend. I shall never forget his unfailing gen- 
erosity and friendship as long as I live.*' 

The father and mother exchanged glances. 

" It is very grateful to us to hear this, sir," said 
Mr. Pumphrey. "I — I knew always that there 
was a lot of good in Leonard. It was a disap- 
pointment, a bitter disappointment, to us when 
he left England, for he might have done well 
here. But there comes a time when every man 
must choose his background.** 

"I think,** said Salvator, "you don*t quite know 
how well he has chosen. It is a great work, a mag- 
nificent and noble work, that he is engaged in.** 

The mother looked up quickly with bright, 
shrewd eyes. 

"You mean — the revolution?*' she inquired. 

"Yes,** said Salvator. 

She would have gone on; a certain vivacity 
showed in her, as though she would have liked 
to speak plainly and forthright. But her hus- 
band laid his hand on her arm and stilled her. 
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"We do not understand revolutions here, sir," 
he said. "If we are not sanguine about our son 
in such a connection, you must think that we have 
little to do with such things. Till now, none of 
us has had a hand in bloodshed." 

Salvator bowed; the mother watched him yet 
with a sort of wariness. 

"I am sorry if it hurts you," Salvator said. 
" I won't try to change your views, but I wish I 
could persuade you that there is another side to 
the question." 

"I am sure there is," said Mr. Pumphrey, 
courteously. 

"It is this," Salvator went on. "The system 
that prevails out there is vile; it does wrong 
by violence on all hands. Your son and I 
and others are the sufferers, and there is no 
redress but by violence. And when our move- 
ment has succeeded, there is room for life 
in that land behind Mozambique — for honest, 
useful, productive life. And that is what we 
aim at." 

"Ah, yes." The elder man sighed. "It is 
not that I cannot see your point of view, sir; but 
I can't share it." He hesitated a moment. 
"You have been very kind to come to us, and I 
will not strive with you. But for me it is all 
answered in two phrases — 'Judge not, that ye 
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be not judged'; and 'Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord/ 

''And also/' said the mother, 'Thou shalt not 
kill/'' 

She eyed Salvator with a hostility as patent as 
it was strong. 

"Well, well/' Mr. Pumphrey cleared his face. 
"I am not to preach to you, sir — only to thank 
you. We know something of you from Leonard's 
letters; there 's not one of them in which you are 
not held up for admiration." He paused suddenly. 
"Do you know if he has money ?" he asked. 

"He has plenty," Salvator assured him. "He 
wants for nothing at all." 

"That is good hearing, too," said the elder 
man. "And now, sir, you will take tea with us, 
won't you i It will be ready in no time." 

It was nothing like what Salvator had looked 
forward to, but it helped to make Pumphrey clear 
to him, too. He realized for the first time that 
Pumphrey cut a distinctive figure; as a person- 
ality he stood alone, and one did not see him as 
having a family at the back of him, a Christian 
name to be spoken affectionately; he sufficed by 
himself. 

But at tea, he sat beside Pumphre/s brother, 
a tall, grave lad who wore pince-nez and was newly 
down from Oxford; and opposite to Pumphrey's 
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sister, a straw-coloured girl who had taken a 
high London degree. The lad, who answered 
to the name of Waiter, had a slow, satirical eye 
which he fixed upon Salvator from time to time 
in a manner which the latter found vaguely dis- 
concerting. The girl did not speak at all, but 
only smiled faintly when the talk moved in her 
direction. 

On the whole, Salvator was not sorry to come 
away from them. He had enough detachment 
to be touched by their interest in Pumphrey; 
they were among those who must feel the conse- 
quences of his movement when he returned to 
Mozambique, and he honoured their claim on 
him; but they made it sufficiently clear to him 
that they, like Charters, like Lady Betty, were 
not to be gained over to his enthusiasm. When 
they told him that by walking to a certain railway 
station he could catch a train that would carry 
him conveniently to town, and the lad was 
deputed to guide him thither, he accepted his 
company with an effort of forbearance. 

Walter Pumphrey walked with him in silence 
for some minutes before he spoke. 

** I say," he said at last, ** I 'm afraid your visit 
was n't a very pleasant one.'' 

Salvator was not disposed to overwork his 
politeness. 
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" My young friend/* he said/' " I did n't come 
for pleasure." 

But young Walter was not to be disconcerted 
with a sneer. 

"Oh, I 'm explaining for the sake of our credit 
— not for your feelings/' he answered, coolly, 
"You see, Leonard is the family fool; swash- 
buckling appeals to him, but we 're only sorry 
to see him making an ass of himself. So if we 
don't feel precisely drawn to you, you must put 
it down to that." 

" If you like," retorted Salvator, shortly. 

The lad laughed. "Oh, what's the use of 
getting stuffy about it?" he said. "You can't 
really think that what you 've told us this after- 
noon would strike us as sane or practical." He 
looked round him at the sober, orderly houses, 
and all the quiet perspective of accepted civiliza- 
tion, and laughed again. "My dear man," he 
begged, "do be reasonable." 

"I '11 tell you one thing," said Salvator. 
"Your brother, the family fool, as you call him, 
is going to make money." 

He watched the lad beside him and saw the 
face relax. 

"Well, if he does that," began Walter, un- 
guardedly. Salvator exploded into laughter. 

"I thought that would touch your better 
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nature," he said. "My young friend, you re- 
spond to a hint of greed like a lock to a key/' 

Walter reddened. "This is your station," he 
said. "Good-bye, you had me that time." 

"No message for your brother when I see 
him?" suggested Salvator sweetly. 

The lad halted and eyed him gravely. "Yes," 
he answered. "Tell him, if he makes money, 
to bring it home. We shall understand that; 
but we shan't understand if he comes back broke, 
with nothing but a stock of phrases culled from 
the best authors." 

He nodded. "You won't forget?" he said, 
and turned away. 

Salvator laughed over it as the train bore him 
back to town; but his laughter could not efface 
the sting. Would no one, he asked himself, 
take him seriously save those who stood to make 
a profit out of him ? It was enough to make a 
man lose faith. He wondered, almost painfully, 
why his tale should sound so oddly in the ears of 
others, and his chagrin and resentment led him 
to try an experiment on himself. He put it to 
his mind to imagine that he was clear of his duty 
in Mozambique; he tried to free himself for the 
moment of the task that had filled his life. The 
effort frightened him; with a raw oath on his 
lips he sprang up from his seat and brandished 
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his shut fist at the roofs that showed beside the 
line. 

"Till death/* he swore, "I will be faithful. 
And if I fail, God strike me down!" 

But London had lost its savour for him. The 
crowds had no more the power to inspire him. 
He saw them with an unfriendly eye, sure that if 
they knew the purpose that governed him they, 
too, would condemn him for the lack of their own 
coldness and dulness. The faces of the business 
men who came and went in the hotel gave him 
no further message; there was nothing more to 
do in London. 

Next morning he returned to Sussex. He 
found himself a smoking carriage at Victoria, 
and had barely entered it when another passenger 
joined him. Salvator, glancing up over the paper 
he was reading, saw a little, fat, lively man who 
met his eye confidently and sank panting into a 
seat by the window. 

"The window, sir,'* inquired the stranger^ 
pleasantly; " how do you prefer him — open or 
shut?" 

Salvator put down his paper and sat up. He 
did not know the man, but the accent was vero 
familiar. 



CHAPTER IX 

IT WAS some weeks since Charters had been 
a visitor at Steyning Place. Since the 
announcement of Lady Betty's betrothal to Sal- 
vator he had remained away almost with con- 
tent. He was not a man to examine into his own 
feelings; it was sufficient for him to enjoy or 
endure them; but if he had done so, it is possible 
that he would have been surprised to find jealousy 
nowhere among them. Indignation there was, 
indeed; but it was indignation with Lady Betty 
only, for descent from the canons of her caste. 
It seemed to Charters that she stooped — stepped 
down from the elevation of her fine breeding and 
clean blood in accepting this theatrical foreigner 
for a lover. But in Charters there was so nat- 
ural and complete a loyalty to his class and kind 
that he never regarded this engagement as one 
that would find its fulfilment in marriage. Before 
that should be due, Lady Betty would be sur- 
feited with her mountebank; her eyes, clear 
again and frank, would have stripped him of his 
bravery of romantic purpose and achievement; 
and she would return, dazed and lepentant, to 
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her own kind. Then would arrive the turn of 
Charters; it would be his part to help her to 
atone. 

In the meantime there came to him a visitor. 
A briskly brief telegram announced his coming, 
bidding Charters expect him at a certain hour, 
and taking no account of any possibility that his 
arrival would not be welcome. As a matter of 
fact, Senhor Manoel de Sa found few hosts who 
were not glad to see him. He was a vivacious, 
plump, swarthy little man of the Portuguese 
Embassy, a cock-robin of diplomacy who knew 
everybody and liked everybody. Charters had 
known him for some years in a casual way, and 
had been his host at Frog Hall before. His 
coming now would interrupt a certain monotony 
from which he had suffered of late; and he was 
genuinely glad when the dog-cart deposited the 
little man at his door. 

"Ah, Charters, you are big and brown!" cried 
De Sa, ere yet he had crossed the threshold. "It 
is me that is glad to see you. Charters," and he 
laughed infectiously. 

"Taking a rest, I suppose," suggested Charters. 

"A rest? Me rest?" De Sa flourished his 
brown hands in a^ whirling gesticulation of 
protest. "Charters, I am never at rest. I 
am the busy bumblebee. No, Charters, I am 
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here to make an acquaintance. But I have 
made him/' 

He nodded half a dozen times and scowled 
dramatically. 

"Oh, I see." Charters whistled. "It's Sal- 
vator you *re after, eh ?" 

Senhor de Sa shrugged his shoulders. "I 
have met him to-day," he said; "I come down in 
the train with him. All the way we talk to- 
gether. We get on very well, Charters." 

"You get on. pretty well with most people, De 
Sa," observed Charters. The little man laughed 
gaily. 

" It is more interesting, so," he said, and followed 
the servant who was conducting him to his room. 

At dinner that evening he explained himself 
more fully. He was the kind of man who makes 
no secrets and thus suffers no betrayals. The 
discretion of frankness served him well. He sat 
opposite Charters when the servants had with- 
drawn, cracking nuts between his fingers and 
prattling with a kind of endearing irresponsi- 
bility that masked his very real acuteness. 

"So you came down to meet Salvator?" Char- 
ters began. 

De Sa crushed a nut adroitly. "Yes," he said. 
"And behold how greased lightning is not in it. 
I have already met him." 
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"Er — you liked him, didn't you?" 

"Yes," answered De Sa. '^Hc is a darling." 
He flashed a rapid eye at Charters. ''You are 
wrong about him, Charters," he added. ''There 
is no need at all to hate him — no need at all." 

Charters laughed. "Oh, I don't think I 
hate him, quite," he said. "But why did you 
want to see him, De Sa? Is it something very 
secret?" 

"They do not tell me secrets," explained De Sa. 
"No, it is simply that the Baron Salvator may 
one day become political. Then, if nobody 
knows him from Adam, it will be difficult to 
proceed. So I come down to look him up and 
be a good old chap with him. It is simple, eh ? 
Then, if he makes a fool of himself, there is no 
big heavy note to pass from one Government to 
another. I write him by myself: *My dear old 
man, stop that noise; it is a nuisance.' You 
see?" 

Charters nodded. " Did he talk to you about 
Mozambique?" he asked. 

"What else?" De Sa laughed gently. "I have 
a sympathy for him, for he has got a wrong stick 
by the end. It is not our people who have made 
the country bad; it is the country who have made 
our people bad. We are the lotus-eaters, but 
the lotus of Mozambique is a poison. But the 
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good Baron cannot see that. For him it is 
rotten governors, rotten system, rotten everything. 
I told him: 'My friend, you are right, but if you 
make yourself trouble there, it will be rotten 
revolution, rotten rebels and rotten failure, too.'" 

"What did he say to that?" asked Charters. 

De Sa took a walnut between his thumb and 
finger and cracked it with a single grip. 

"He was prophetic," he answered. "Ah, 
Charters, that is the way to be. You cannot talk 
that man into doubting; he has faith like an 
apostle or a madman. He cannot succeed out 
there; there is no good house to be built on a 
quake-sand; but if anything could do it, that 
great, magnificent faith would do it." 

"Well," said Charters, deliberately, "I wish 
to goodness he 'd go out and get it over, De Sa. 
He 's on my nerves here." 

De Sa nodded, and cocked his inimitable eye 
at Charters in another swift glance. 

"So," he said, and sipped his port thought- 
fully. "And how is Lady Betty, Charters?" 

Charters grinned rather ruefully. "Oh, I 
don't deny that 's part of the reason," he said. 
"You Ve got a devilish sharp way of seeing into 
things, De Sa." 

"Pooh!" De Sa waved his compliment away. 
"It was in the papers. Then said I, my poor 
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friend Charters has received the mitten. I will 
go and see him soon, and Salvator, too. We will 
go over and call at Steyning Place to-morrow. 
Eh, Charters.^*' 

"I don't know/' said Charters. "I haven't 
been there much of late." 

De Sa threw out his hands despairingly. ''You 
big fat!" he cried. "Is that the way to do? 
Salvator is a small matter; by and by he will be 
making factions in the street of Mozambique. 
Charters, you make me suffer; you give me a 
pain; I am tired at you; you are a fat." 

"Oh, have it your own way," said Charters. 
"It is n't because of Salvator only; still, I *11 go. 
But I want to hear about Salvator's game out in 
Mozambique. Have you only just heard of him ? " 

"Oh, no," answered De Sa. "We have been 
nervous about him very often; we feared he would 
be hurt. And he has been troublesome, too." 
He smiled brilliantly. "If it was not that the 
men on his side have eaten of the lotus, too, he 
would have been more troublesome." 

"You mean they betrayed him?" 

"With a singular consistency. Always." De Sa 
sighed and shrugged. "In Mozambique," he 
added, "that was to be counted on. And they 
will do it again. But this time I fear he will have 
to receive a lesson. He will not come back." 
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"Did you tell him this?" inquired Charters. 

The little man nodded. "And I made it 
quite plain/' he answered. "I was not joking 
when I said it." 

"And he?" 

"He? Oh, that was when I admired him," 
said De Sa; "for he half closed his eyes and 
thought upon it. And then — then, Charters, 
he pushed it from him — the treachery, the 
danger, the failure, the death, and looked at me 
straight. 'Senhor,' he said, 'it is in God's 
hands.' So we left it there." 

He sighed and was thoughtful for ten seconds. 
"It is where it should be," he said, at length; 
"but my trade is to meddle. And now. Charters, 
it is the hour of the cigarette. You are a hell of 
a host. Do you not observe that I am famished ?" 

Charters went with De Sa to Steyning Place 
the following afternoon. The little man's talk 
had had its effect upon him; and he was feeling 
somewhat inclined to take Salvator more seriously. 
Till now, he had not seen that behind the high 
colour of the Baron's project there was a cloud of 
dark possibilities. Wounds, war, death, were 
on the horizon; and Charters was conscious of 
a queer impatience that such matters should 
close a vista seen from the green valleys of his 
own quiet lands. Pity, too, had a place in bis 
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emotions as his thoughts travelled on to Lady 
Betty, and he realized that she, too, came within 
the radius of these great and final things. They 
must touch her in their swoop; even if Salvator 
passed from her life, and went back forever to 
his own people, the shadow of his fate must 
darken her days for her. A new tenderness had 
its spring in him upon the thought; a gentleness 
and a compunction quite different to anything he 
had felt for her of old, when her serenity and 
pliant strength disdained a crutch. 

'^Here is a fete," cried De Sa, as the avenue 
curved to the house, and they came in sight of 
the lawn under the cedar. **E. verdade; it is a 
fete. We must be dexterous, my Charters; 
it is up to us." 

It was only the usual tea-and-bread-and-butter 
party assembled under the trees; while they 
were yet afar off the tones reached them of Mrs. 
Courtney's voice in solemn argument with the 
Vicar. De Sa was known to most of the people 
there and was greeted enthusiastically, and 
while his arrival occupied attention Charters 
caught Lady Bettyls eye upon himself, fixed in 
a sort of surprised question. 

He made his way to her forthwith, nodding to 
Salvator who stood by. 
. '*This is truly my dissipation," De Sa was 
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saying to Lord Steyning. "'I am a fervent for 
the country.*' 

A group was about him, and Charters spoke 
to Lady Betty unobserved. 

"Betty, I 'm a penitent," he said. '*Need 
we quarrel any more?*' 

She searched his face for a couple of seconds. 

"Very well, Jem,** she said, simply. It touched 
him like something piteous to mark her immediate 
response to the apology he implied; it was like 
the rigid, unbroken honour of a gallant boy. 

"Thank you, Betty; thank you,** he said, 
quite sincerely. "I want to speak to you some 
time this afternoon, if you *11 let me; but it *s 
nothing you won*t like.** 

She nodded, but he saw that she glanced 
involuntarily at Salvator. 

"All right,** she said. "But we must wait till 
everybody *s had tea.'* 

De Sa had found himself a chair between Mrs. 
Courtney and old Lord Steyning; Salvator was 
opposite him. The little man shone at an informal 
function of any kind ; an audience was his favourite 
stimulant, and it was instri^ctive to watch with 
what adroitness he made the talk general and 
yet kept it in his own hands. 

"But I was fortunate,*' he twinkled. "I did 
not travel down alone. At Victoria there entered 
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to me who but the Baron there. Think/' he 
turned to Lord Steyning, "a pair of us; two 
sanguine minds, two lively intelligences, and two 
hours of journey that — for me — flew by like 
the days of a honeymoon." 

The Earl smiled slowly. '^So you already 
knew each other?" he suggested. 

De Sa's quick eye rested on him for half a 
second. "No/* he answered. "We were like 
ships that pass every night. But the window 
— was it to be up or down ?" He turned to Mrs. 
Courtney. "The little chances of travel, you 
know. And there we talked. Was it not 
natural?" 

" Most natural," agreed Mrs. Courtney, in the 
voice of one who closes a controversy ex cathedra. 
"Entirely natural, my dear senhor. I think 
the fashion of behaving as though one were the 
sole human being in a world of dumb brutes is 
detestable." Her eye certainly seemed to chal- 
lenge the vicar. 

** Veramentey* agreed De Sa cordially. "And 
what I should have missed! It is to me now 
as though I had been reared on the shores of 
Mozambique." 

Salvator's watchfulness became a steady stare. 

"You have never been there?" asked Lady 
Betty. 
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"Ah, Lady Betty, never,*' replied the little 
man. '"It has not been my good fortune. And 
I lack the temperament. For that, one must have 
the eye of youth, the fire, the germ of poetry. It 
is the paradise of the fancy. For us cold natures, 
prosaic, calculating — for us who assay the gold 
and give a Latin name to the lily — Mozambique 
has no treasures. It is but a town without a 
club, and very little money.'* 

Charters saw the thin smile broaden on the 
old Earl's face as he plumbed the little diplomat's 
purpose. 

"That is what I wondered," said the Earl. 
**It is another case of the eye of the beholder, 
then?" 

"No," said Salvator. "It is not that. It is a 
case of *they that have eyes to see, let them see.' " 

De Sa dimpled and twinkled vivaciously. 
"That is what I mean," he said, brazenly. "The 
eye of the dreamer, of the great spirit. We men 
of business have not that eye." 

Betty was listening with a little frown of con- 
centration; Charters, stealing a look at her, was 
filled with amazement at De Sa's skill in landing 
plump upon the point of view that would gain 
her attention. After all, Betty had sense, he 
reflected; she would weigh the evidence of sane 
men against the purple dreams of a revolutionary. 
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Why had he not appealed to her practical side 
before now? 

" Yes/\ said Betty, suddenly, ** but you are on 
the other side, senhor. You are a partisan, you 
know.*' 

De Sa curled himself up in a prolonged shrug. 

"Not a bit," he answered. "All my sympathy 
is with the Baron. It would be a good 
thing indeed to put the island of Mozambique 
under water for a week. But that is not to be 
done — eh, Baron? You must not give me the 
salute of an enemy. Lady Betty. I am with 
you — a well-wisher — unofficial. Only I think 
it is a pity.** 

"What do you think is a pity?** demanded 
Lady Betty. 

One of his swift glances took her in. 

"Oh, the waste,** he answered. "Just the 
waste. Waste of time and money and strength 
to stir up a pool that settles again, always. It 
is a country of a plague; you can cure a patient, 
perhaps, but the plague — who can stop that ?** 

He turned to Salvator. "You, Baron, have 
seen the plague?** he asked, pleasantly. 

Charters got Betty away at last, and passed 
with her out of the ring of cedars where De Sa 
was now holding the others in laughter. The 
nearness of her as they went side by side on the 
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crisp grass stirred him with the prong of old associ- 
ation; again he felt^ as he had felt on his return to 
England, when he drove from Shoreham across 
the Downs, the sense that while he had been away, 
busy with trivialities, the world had held its 
course, and his absence had made no difference. 

''Are you at all glad to see me again ?'* he asked 
her suddenly. 

She raised her eyes, and met his with the old 
honesty of regard. 

'' Jem, I 'm more glad than I can say," she 
answered. 

He looked at her critically; there was certainly 
a change in her. It was a softening of some 
kind, and he was apprehensive at once lest it 
should be a weakening too. The suspicion 
flashed into his mind that Salvator and his vehe- 
mence had overtaxed her, and that his own level 
of ordinary humanity gave her relief. 

"And Betty," he said, "I'm so glad that I 
can't tell you of it, for fear that I should say more 
than I ought to. You 're — you 're happy, 
aren't you, Betty?" 

"Very happy indeed, Jem," she answered 
quietly. 

"Well, Betty," he said, after a pause, "I 
brought you here to tell you something De Sa 
told me. You know, he 's a very fine little 
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fellow, in spite of all his nonsense, and what he 
says he knows — he knows, Betty/* 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

^'Is it something about Rodolfe?'* she 
demanded. 

** It 's nothing about him personally/' answered 
Charters, quickly. ''I shan't say a word against 
him, Betty. Don't be afraid of that, please." 

She nodded. He went on: 

" It 's this, Betty. You 're engaged to him and 
— and you tell me you 're happy. Well, then, 
don't let him go out to Mozambique again. Oh, 
I 'm not questioning his power in any way ?" 
he said, as she made a movement to interrupt 
him. ''He'll be killed if he goes, Betty. As 
sure as you and I are here together, he'll be 
killed." 

She knit her brows at him. "Tell me more," 
she said, a little breathlessly. 

"They're not afraid of him at all," Charters 
continued. "Up till now they've always man- 
aged to defeat him easily enough. And can you 
guess how ? Because, Betty, his own men, the 
men he relies on to back him up and put this 
business through, are the men the Portuguese 
count on to betray him. They are sure of it. It 
seems that out there everybody, with barely an 
exception, can be bought like dead meat. Salva- 
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tor 's standing on rotten props. And now the 
authorities have had enough of it; if he starts 
making trouble again they '11 put an end to him." 

She was white by now, white and tense with 
parted lips and wide eyes. He drove home his 
warning doggedly. 

'^De Sa knows/' he said. ''He wants to save 
him." 

"Did — did he ask you to tell me?" asked 
Lady Betty. 

*'No," replied Charters, abruptly. "But," he 
added, " I think he knew I would." 

She put out her hand with a wavering, uncertain 
motion that hurt him to see. Anger against 
Salvator rose in him like a tide. 

"Thank you, Jem," she said. And then, in 
an outburst: "But I can't make him stay, Jem I 
I can't make him stay! I dare n't beg him to. 
Tell me what to do, Jem?" 

"Daren't beg him to!" he repeated. He 
stared at her in sheer amazement. 

"No," she said, speaking in a hurried under- 
tone. " I dare n't, Jem. It 's — it 's life and 
death to him, this revolution in Mozambique. 
It 's his cross, Jem; and I 'm nothing — nothing 
at all. If I speak to him about it, and hint that 
I doubt his success or the value of it, his face 
darkens at once; it is not he that looks at me, 
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but somebody remote and great and indifferent. 
He's wonderful; he's splendid; but I daren't 
beg him to stay here." 

There was a grim set to Charters's jaw as he 
heard her and saw the fear — the real, chill fear — 
that laid hold of her. 

*'Let me be straight with you, Betty," he said. 
He took her hand and held it. ''Let me be 
straight and let you know that I am straight. 
It 's nothing to me that he wants to go out there 
and be killed — nothing. But it 's much to me 
that you should be troubled like this. We 've 
always been chums, till just now; and I can't 
bear it. I '11 not quarrel with him, but I '11 tell 
him. Will you trust me?" 

She was doubtful; he could see it. 

"Will you?" he urged. "Won't you believe 
that I '11 be honest — for you?" 

"Yes," she said, and sighed. "Yes; you tell 
him, Jem." 

He stayed not much longer after that. De Sa 
glanced at them curiously as they returned to the 
others, and at the sight of Betty's face switched 
his light talk quickly to indifferent subjects. As 
they went home together, he turned to Charters. 

"You gave her a warning?" he asked, 
seriously. 

"Yes," replied Charters. 
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"And I," said De Sa, "I gave one to Lord 
Steyning. He is wonderful, that old lost soul. 
He sees the world like an opera bouffe; but I 
have put him in the place of the pantaloon/' 

"Oh, Lord Steyning ? He 's just a dead man/' 
said Charters. 

"But with a spark of life at his core, my 
Charters," said De Sa. "He fears ridicule as 
he fears — well, boredom. You shall see. 
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CHAPTER X 

MANOEL de Sa had the wisdom of good- 
nature and optimism; he was of great 
use to Charters during the week that he stayed 
at Frog Hall. He freshened everybody around 
him with his whimsical independence of outlook, 
and it was good for Charters in particular to be 
brought to consider that, after all, nothing vital 
was happening. To Lady Betty he gave back 
some of her old independence; Salvator had to 
bear the brunt of it, while Lord Steyning, 
under the stimulus of De Sa's clever mockery, 
was wrought to a manifestation almost of 
pride. His cheerful exuberance worked in their 
little circle like a leaven, and when he went 
away it was as though a stagnation followed 
on a breeze. 

But he gave a parting counsel to Charters which 
remained in that young man's mind. Just before 
the train drew in which was to take him back to 
London, De Sa turned to him with a grin and 
nudged his arm. 

"My Charters," he said, "you have it easy. 
For you, my friend, there is the great mission 
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just to stand with your mouth open, and take 
what arrives to it. You understand?" 

"No, I don't think I do, quite," replied 
Charters. 

"No?" De Sa sighed with exaggerated 
patience. "Then I will tell you in words of 
one syllable. You do nothing. You keep off 
the grass. You stand by. Now do you see. 
Charters? It is like this. There is a process 
making itself. Lady Betty doubts, Salvator frets, 
Lord Steyning thinks. Something will happen. 
If you make a string dam tight, it will break; 
and this string gets tighter every day." 

Charters nodded thoughtfully. The train was 
in sight already. 

" Remember," said De Sa, urgently; "you are 
to wait for the breakage and then help yourself 
to the pieces. What ? You do not like broken 
pieces?" He grinned. "My friend Charters, 
with women there is nothing but broken pieces." 

He leaned from the window as the train started. 

"Cheer up!" he cried. "I am a mother 
myself." 

There was often enough occasion to wonder 
at the accuracy of the little man's perceptions; 
this was one. As Charters sat in his smoking- 
room that night, with midnight only half an hour 
ofF, thinking about matters in general over the 
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last cigar of the day, somebody knocked at his 
window from without. It was Salvator. As 
Charters opened to him, he saw that he had laid 
aside the sling in which his right arm had been 
cradled; he was wet to the knees with dew. 

"I saw your light/' he said. "I want to sec 
you/' said Salvator. 

'"Come in, come in," said Charters, and the 
other entered, and stood by the big table in the 
centre of the room. His face was very grave, 
and a tightness about the jaw suggested that the 
man was holding himself hard to some intention. 

"You mustn't resent my visit till you have 
heard what I 'vc got to say," he said. 

"Nonsense," answered Charters. "Give me 
your hat and take that chair by the fire. Your 
legs are soaked. I hope you 've not come to have 
a row with me, Salvator, because, I tell you 
straight, I 'm not going to quarrel." 

Salvator nodded and sat down in the seat 
indicated. 

" It is n't a row," he answered. " May I have 
a drink, please? Thanks." 

He helped himself to the whiskey and soda 
which Charters thrust across to him and took a 
cigarette. 

"No, it's not a row at all," he said leaning 
back and crossing his legs. " It 's simply that 
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I have my inarching orders and I 'm off to Mozam- 
bique to-morrow morning. I thought you 'd 
like to know." 

"Your marching orders?" Charters repeated 
the words curiously. 

Salvator smiled momentarily. "Yes," he said, 
"but they came in a letter from Pumphrey. I 
was n*t thinking of Betty when I spoke." 

He drew the letter forth and spread it out on his 
knee, smoothing the thin foreign sheets with his 
hand. 

"You know, my going away concerns you, 
Charters," he said, frowning at the paper. 
"That's why Tm here." 

Charters smoked steadily. "I don't know," 
he answered. 

Salvator looked up at him sharply. " It does," 
he repeated, shortly, and sat for a while in silence. 
"You see," he went on, "the trouble is that I 
have never been able to convince any of you 
people that I was in earnest. You never believed 
it. Charters; Lord Steyning can't conceive it; 
and Betty — well, Betty is like the rest of you, 
after all. You understand each other well enough, 
but I 'm damned if I share that understanding." 

" Hold on," said Charters. " Tell me one thing, 
will you ? Is it off between you and Betty ?" 

Salvator bit his lip, •^Yes," he said. "I 
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don't see why I should n't tell you. But you '11 
never understand unless you can believe that this 
affair" — he let his hand fall on the letter on his 
knee — "is vital to me, Charters. Why, con- 
found it," he cried, in a sudden heat of anger, 
"the crazy thing is that I should be sitting here 
telling you that my life and all are bound up in 
it. Can't you see at all, man, what it means — 
to unravel the tangle of four hundred years, and 
make a clear skein again ? To turn my men 
loose in the streets of the city and on the roofs 
of it — to pour ruin and annihilation along its 
ways for an old foul tyranny ? Have n't you any 
blood in your body at all ?" 

Charters fidgeted. "Oh, I can see what you 
mean," he answered. "I quite see what you 
mean. And if it was your idea of sport, you 
know, or if there was anjrthing to be got by it, 
I could understand your doing it. As it is — 
you wanted to know, remember — as it is, I 
think it 's simply taking a deuced lot of risk and 
trouble for nothing. But then, you know your 
own business best." 

Salvator heard him with attention; as he 
finished speaking, he dropped his eyes to the 
letter again. 

"Yes," he said. "Betty's like that, too. 
You 're all wrapped up in impenetrable folds of 
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respect for authority and that kind of thing. I 
could n't live with any of you; there 's nothing we 
have in common. I could never have an under- 
standing with Betty; we M be groping in the 
dark all our lives, or else colliding and breaking 
each other." 

" I *ve known all that from the start," said 
Charters. 

Salvator shrugged. ''I have a certain con- 
tempt for some of your qualities. Charters; 
I expect it is because I don't share them," he said. 
''But you are her natural mate." 

** I know I am," Charters answered, sturdily. 

*'Yes, you '11 both be happy," said Salvator. 
" God ! If you knew how I hate to see living human 
beings fatten themselves on that kind of happiness! 
You '11 live here, torpid like snakes in winter, 
feeding yourselves and starving your souls. No 
harm will come to you; you can buy it off. And 
I '11 be down there in the sun, balancing my life 
on my fingers, dodging between disease and 
murder, with ruffians for my companions and 
scoundrels for my enemies. But I shall be alive, 
every fibre of me; every drop that runs in my 
veins will be red and quick. And you two will 
pity me." 

Charters met his eyes calmly. "That is so," 
he answered. 
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Salvator stared for an instant hotly, then he 
fdl back in his chair and lauded. 

"I suppose I 'm a bit raw and sore," he said. 
"Sony, you know/* 

Chaners cast the butt of his cigar into the fire. 

"My dear diap/' he said, "I know ¥^at it is 
to be sore. Please don't bother to apologize. 
We've been unfortunate in our dealings with 
eadi other; better let the ¥^ole thing drop. What 
does Pumphrey say?" 

"Oh, Pumphrey!" Salvator lauded and 
rustled the sheets of the letter in his hand. " Pum- 
phrey is rather wonderful, really. Pumphrey is 
a great soul; he has his ovm moral code, like a 
Napoleon in hobnails." 

He picked the letter up and ran his eye over 
the large black writing. 

"Here 's one thing," he said, and began to read: 

" * Am getting a bit doubtful about Jock Adams 
latdy. He's living over at Mossouril now' — 
that 's the mainland suburb of Mozambique, 
where most of the Portuguese officials live," ex- 
plained Salvator — ^ * and he 's been seen drunk 
two or three times in company with a bloke from 
the Palacio do Govemo. What 's more, that 
little Michda, that the Intendante wanted to 
marry, says that it was him that gave the game 
away last time; so, taking everything into account^ 
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I advise you to let me turn an assassino on to him, 
and make sure of him. None of our chaps would 
trust him as far as you could throw a bull by the 
tail/ 

"You know," explained Salvator, "it's a fad 
of Pumphrey's to find traitors." 

"He's right, too," said Charters. "De Sa 
told me it was always your own men who gave you 
away." 

"Oh, I 've known that all along," replied 
Salvator indifferently. "It's always been worth 
their while, hitherto. My business is to make it 
worth their while to stick to me. Treachery on 
both sides is a feature of our warfare out there." 

"He told me something more, too," Charters 
added. "Salvator, they 're not in the least afraid 
of you. They 've had enough of you, though; 
and this time they mean to make an end of you." 

The other nodded. "I know all about it," he 
said, and took up the letter again. 

" Here's another clue to Pumphrey," he went on. 
' I 've no special use for thieves myself,' he 
writes; 'but if you 're going to bar out thieves, 
you '11 have to be your own army. Robert Dun- 
bar 's not a common kind of thief, anyhow; he 
stole enough in one go to endow a cathedral, and 
everybody in Quilimane looks up to him. What 's 
more, he 's as keen as mustard and very respect- 
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fuly and I 've taken the liberty of letting him in 
on my own responsibility.*" 

"Robert Dunbar," repeated Charters. "Not 
the company promoter, the chap that bolted with 
the funds of the Emancipator?" 

"Yes, he 's hiding from extradition near Quili- 
mane," answered Salvator. "We've all sorts, 
you see, out there. We have to work with primi- 
tive tools." 

" H'm. Rather a dirty one, that," commented 
Charters. 

"Yes," agreed Salvator. "There's dirt on 
both sides. We both bribe and spy. Here 's an- 
other of Pumphrey's paragraphs: 'The guns in 
the fort at St. James was moderately poor — no 
rifling to any of them and all muzzle-loaders, 
with a hole in the thick end to put a light to when 
you want to fire 'em. I guess I could spit about 
as far as they '11 carry, but they '11 do well enough 
to rub a scare into the blokes in San Sebastien. 
So, after consideration, I got the Commandante 
to name his price, and bought all ten of 'em for 
six hundred thousand reis.' 

"That 's just a hundred pounds," said Salvator, 
folding up the letter. 

Charters breathed deep. " Buying guns out of 
a fort!" he exclaimed. "I say, that's rather 
picturesque." 
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Salvator sprang up with a laugh. '^Hooray!'' 
he cried. "That's a lot to get you to say. 
Charters. I meant to have it if I stayed all night. 
And now I must be going. I 've to catch the 
eight o'clock train at Shoreham to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I 've not packed yet." 

"Fixed up a cart or something to take you 
over?" asked Charters. "Well, look here. Let 
me send a trap over for you. It 's no trouble at 
all. I often do it for the Courtneys." 

"Thanks very much," said Salvator. "Good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye," answered Charters, "and good 
luck!" 

It was rather a startling fulfilment of De Sa's 
prophecy; men have been burnt at the stake for 
less. Charters watched Salvator pass beyond 
the light of the windows and out of sight with 
mixed feelings. There was nothing to be hostile 
about now; Salvator had surrendered, but all the 
same he could find in himself no trace of liking 
for the man nor any sympathy for his ambition. 
It was not redeemed by being made romantic; it 
remained a violation of law and precedent, a 
sort of militant liberalism with which Charters 
could feel no agreement. As to the news about 
Betty, if he was not exultant it was because 
it was not unexpected. He had never really 
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believed she could marry Salvator; as he thought 
upon it, he discovered that he had never believed 
she would marry anybody but himself. For a 
modest man Charters had an unusually clear 
theory of his deserts. 

But the manner of Salvator's parting with him 
stirred him a little, none the less, and he himself 
drove the buggy that drew up at Mrs. Courtney's 
door at seven o'clock the next morning. Salva- 
tor raised his eyebrows at the sight of him, but 
he was obviously pleased. 

** It was kind of you to come yourself," he said, 
as Charters headed his big gray horses over the 
Downs road. '' I had n't meant to give you an 
opportunity to be kind." 

Charters laughed. *' You 're lost on a little place 
like this, Salvator," he replied. ''Can't you see 
any difference between civility and kindness?" 

"Very little," was the reply. "Very little, 
after all. Charters." 

They shook hands just before the train went, 
but Salvator was staring about at the little station 
and the few stolid country folk who were on the 
platform. 

"Looking for anything?" asked Charters. 

"No," said Salvator, slowly. His face had a 
look of slow wonder. "No; but somehow I 
feel I shall not see this place again." 



CHAPTER XI 

ONE thing Charters itched to know — the 
manner of Salvator's parting from Betty. 
The night when Salvator had come to tell him of 
his departure had been a little complex with 
surprises; the thing had taken him off his guard, 
and he had not then asked the questions to which 
he now sought an answer. Charters was con- 
scious, and not ashamed, that he was a plain person, 
incapable of reading a dozen shades into a No or 
Yes; and he knew at the same time that Salvator 
did not share this simplicity of mind. What 
Salvator might consider a rupture of his betrothal 
it was difficult to say; but Charters could imagine 
the man frothing through a mist of words, find- 
ing analogies, establishing postulates, offering 
hypotheses, and finally breaking away with noth- 
ing definite said, leaving only doubt and misun- 
derstanding behind him. 

From Mrs. Courtney and her daughters there 
was little enough to be got. Charters presented 
himself at their house in the guise of one who 
comes to talk over the event of the day — as one, 
in short, who has a claim on the indulgence and 
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hospitality of an average household. He was 
the more welcome because they believed him to 
be in Salvator's confidence. 

He found them in a mood of exultation; quick 
happenings always had that effect on Ruth and 
Judith. Mrs. Courtney, leisurely at work on a 
great piece of tapestry that overflowed from her 
lap and lay about her feet on the floor, like the 
train of a robe of state, was serenely triumphant. 
She greeted him in the manner of one who has 
said ''I told you so!'' on an occasion of impor- 
tance. 

""So Rodolfe is gone after all, Mr. Charters,'' 
she challenged, as he found himself a chair. 
*' Back to his mission, never faltering, on the call 
of duty." 

"Yes," agreed Charters. "We must hope it 
will soon be successful." 

"Of course it will be successful," retorted the 
lady. Judith looked up with a smile. 

"You know, Mr. Charters, you never thought 
he would go back," she said. "You thought his 
engagement would change all that." 

"Well," answered Charters; "did n't you think 
it would, too?" 

"Me?" Judith coloured a little. "I didn't 
think of it in that way at all." 

Ruth struck in hotly. " I should n't have been 
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surprised if it had,'' she declared. ''Everybody 
was against him; everybody treated him as if he 
was a boy who wanted to run away to sea. You 
know they did, Mr. Charters." 

Mrs. Courtney looked at him over her spec- 
tacles and shook her head rebukingly. Charters 
suppressed a tendency to laugh. 

**0h, well," he said, "we can 't all rise to his 
level at a moment's notice. You must n't be 
hard on us. Our opinions did n't count for 
much with him." 

"Lady Betty's opinion counted," retorted Ruth. 
And I believe she was as bad as any of you. Oh, 
it 's all very well, mamma," Ruth protested, as Mrs. 
Courtney looked up sharply; but we all know it. 
She made little enough of Rodolfe's plans." 

"They're all answered now — and silenced, 
too," said Judith. " He 's gone back, and nothing 
can alter that." 

"Then is the engagement broken oiF?" asked 
Charters, guardedly. 

All three of them stared at him in a pause of 
astonishment. 

"Why should it be broken off?" demanded 
Ruth, a little shrilly. "Everybody was told long 
before they were engaged that Rodolfewas going 
back. Lady Betty knew it as well as anyone." 

She paused, eyeing Charters shrewdly. 
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"You know something/' she said. "You 
know something, Mr. Charters. Rodolfe told 
you — that night before he went away.'* 

It was rather dramatic. The three of them 
fronted him accusingly; Ruth kept an accusing 
forefinger pointed straight at him; her honest, 
comely face was lively with anger. 

Charters reddened. "He told me that his en- 
gagement with Lady Betty was a mistake,'' he 
answered, "and I agreed with him. But I 'm 
not sure whether he said he had broken it off. 
Or, rather, I 'm not sure that he meatit that he 
had broken it off. Really, there was nothing 
said that was very definite. That 's why I came 
here to find out." 

It was odd that these three mild women should 
have power to make him feel so uncomfortable. 
They heard him intently. Old Mrs. Courtney 
took off her spectacles to listen; and when he had 
finished, put them on again and resumed her 
work without a word. Ruth and Judith ex- 
changed looks. 

"I see," said Ruth, then, and Judith nodded 
her comprehension. "I quite see, Mr. Charters. 
Oh, I knew Rodolfe did not give himself the 
trouble to walk over to Frog Hall at midnight 
merely to bid you good-bye. There was nothing 
between you to make him want to do that. He 
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went, like a gallant, honest gentleman, to tell 
you that you had won, and that his great work in 
Africa would not let him stay to fight it out with 
you. Do you deny it?" 

Charters shook his head. ''No, Ruth," he 
answered. "You are quite right." 

Ruth shrugged her shoulders. ''I know I 
am," she said. "And if you — and those others 
— still refuse to do him justice, and give him 
the good name he has earned of a brave, chival- 
rous, noble man, I shall still know the truth." 

She spoke quite quietly. Charters looked at 
her curiously, and she supported his glance with- 
out flinching. In the steadiness of her eyes and 
her sudden new reposefulness of confident strength, 
she called Betty to his mind, as she had used to 
be before Salvator came to trouble her. 

"Ruth," said Charters, earnestly, "if you are 
looking on me now as wishing to belittle your 
cousin in any way, on my honour you 're wrong. 
I know he 's brave and — and his work is noble; 
I Ml never question it again. When he came that 
evening, I was wondering how I could best 
manage to do him a certain service I had under- 
taken." 

Ruth cocked her chin scornfully. 

"You never did him a service in your life," 
she said. 
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Charters moved in his chair. ^^Well, he says 
I did/' he answered, smiling at all three of them. 
"I saved his life for him once, at any rate.'* 

Ruth knit her brows; Mrs. Courtney looked up 
sharply. 

"You saved his life?" queried Ruth, incredu- 
lously. "Where?" 

"It was in Mozambique," replied Charters. 
" In Mozambique itself." 

"I don't " began Ruth, quickly, but 

checked herself. "Tell us about it," she said. 

Charters laughed now. "Then he did n't 
tell you?" he asked. "In that case, I don't 
see that I can. Seems to me, Ruth, that Salva- 
tor and I have both left things unsaid about each 
other. You must be just, you know." 

It was his advantage, and he was not inclined 
to forego any part of it. He had had enough of 
being thrust into the background to make room 
for Salvator. But Ruth gazed at him still with 
the same composure. 

"I've always known," she said, "that you 
and Rodolfe had something between you — 
some secret about which you disagreed. At first 
I thought it was only about Lady Betty; but later 
I knew it was something else." 

She nodded at him, with a wonderful air of 
wisdom. 
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"Oh, I knew/' she repeated. "I knew/' 

Judith and her mother seemed to have no part 
in the affair at all, and appeared to accept their 
obscurity with content. It was a new Ruth 
that showed herself to Charters; the long- 
legged, big-chested athletic girl of old, whom 
he had known and liked in spite of her incon- 
sequence and triviality, had made way for 
a quiet woman who spoke surely and went 
without hesitation and at once to the matter 
in hand. 

**You haven't seen Lady Betty yet?" she 
asked him. "No? Well, why don't you go 
and see her ? There 's no earthly reason why 
you should n't. Rodolfe set you free, if you were 
waiting for that." 

" I 'm glad you think so," Charters answered^ 
seriously. "And I shall go — soon. But" — 
he reddened and regarded her with a sort of ag- 
gression — "you've no occasion to thkik that I 
shall be welcomed." 

"Oh, I don't think about it at all," retorted 
Ruth. "It doesn't concern me — it doesn't 
concern me at all." 

But she came with him to the door to let him 
out, and on the doorstep he halted. 

"Do you wish me luck, Ruth?" he asked. 

"Oh, yes," she replied, and looked him 
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squarely in the face. "'And do you wish me luck, 
too?" she asked, simply. 

''Indeed I do/* he answered. ''I wish both 
of you luck.'* 

She knew, as he had known she would, that it 
was not Judith he included in the wish. 

A man less honestly concerned might have gone 
to Steyning Place at once. But Charters was 
anxious that Betty's atonement should be as light 
as he could make it. It hurt him keenly to think 
that perhaps she would be humbled by Salvator's 
departure. He winced at the picture of Betty 
bowing to an impulse of shame that she had had 
no power to hold the man to whom she had 
given herself. Under the shell of her calm 
strength he knew that she hid a keen capacity 
for suffering wounds; his key to Betty was that, 
though as vulnerable as any woman of them all, 
she would not shrink. She must be in pain now; 
even if her eyes were clear, the anguish of 
repentance would be none the less acute, and he 
would not contribute himself as a spectator to 
her sorrow. Rather he would wait, till her pain 
should have blunted its edge, and then go to her 
and show her that his devotion was unimpaired 
and his stolid affection none the less constant 
and assured. But he sighed as he took his 
resolution none the less, for he could see no 
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comfort for Lady Betty in the quiet of that great 
house, with only Lord Steyning for a companion. 

An occasion to present himself offered itself 
in due course, when the time came again for one 
of Lord Steyning's periodical attacks, and he 
went over to make his conventional visit of sym- 
pathy. He was shown into the garden-room, 
where Lord Steyning lay on a sofa, rather yel- 
lower and more the colour of old ivory than 
usual, but not having otherwise the appearance 
of an invalid. His thin lips still wore the soul- 
less shape of a smile as though through long 
habit they had slackened to that form; but a 
close observer could not fail to remark how the 
lines that defined the cheek, had hardened, nor 
the spark that lit the tranquillity of the light eyes. 
The doctor from the village put a simple enough 
name to the trouble. ''Indigestion,'' he said; 
"the stomach 's worn out, wrecked, gone to pot. 
His lordship must have worked it like a sausage- 
machine in his young days." And now he was 
paying the price, in pain, in poverty, in loss of 
dignity — an old glutton come to rest on toast 
and water. 

But not all the pain and ridicule of it could 
abate his fine urbanity. He greeted Charters 
with a peck that passed for a bow and bade him 
be seated. 
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" Fair, fair," he said, in reply to Charters's in- 
quiries. ''I suffer at intervals; I should suffer 
less if the intervals were not so deucedly close 
together. But at this moment I am not in pain." 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when 
he started where he lay, and his deep, smooth 
brow creased with a spasm. He closed his eyes 
and lay silent for a few seconds; his face was sud- 
denly shiny with minute beads of sweat. 

'Xan I do anything, sir?** cried Charters, a 
little anxious. ''Shall I ring for somebody?*' 

Lord Steyning made him a feeble motion with 
his hand to sit down again. 

"It heard me," he said weakly, as the throe 
passed. ''Charters, the confounded thing heard 
me. Won't let me boast." 

He was limp and nerveless with the pain, but 
there was humour still in the pale, ironical eye 
he turned on Charters. 

"Seems to be a beast of a thing," commented 
Charters. 

Lord Steyning nodded. "Yes," he said, "to 
do it justice, it is a beast of a thing. Funny, 
Charters, is n't it — deuced funny, what a Puri- 
tan one's body is? I have every appetite as 
acute and discriminating as ever I had — but 
the flesh is a prude. It happens to everybody 
in the end; it is among the things I have seen." 
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They talked for a while on indifferent things. 
Charters rather absently. The old lord, mis- 
chievously observant, noticed that his thoughts 
were away and his widening smile was cut short 
by another attack of pain that left him like a 
wet clout. 

**Seen Betty?" he asked, when he had recov- 
ered. 

"Eh?" Charters recovered his straying wits. 
'"No, sir, but I hope to before I go. Is she at 
home?" 

"Yes," answered the Earl, and seemed to lie 
a while in thought. 

"Yes," he went on, at last, "you should see 
her before you go. Charters, certainly. I believe 
you will find her a little distraite. Late events 
have put a strain on her." 

"You mean — Salvator ?" demanded Charters, 
bluntly. 

"Of course," answered the Earl. "A pity, 
my dear Charters — a pity, for the young gentle- 
man had capacity. You saw that, eh ? You 
saw that. Charters? But he was unstable; he 
was the creature of easy enthusiasms. No re- 
pose." 

He was talking wide of the mark with the 
malice of a clever monkey. Charters saw the 
satire in his face and frowned. 
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''He told me the engagement was broken off/* 
he remarked, shortly. 

The Earl raised his eyebrows delicately. 

"Indeed?" he said. "He omitted to confide 
in me, though. He failed to pay me that last 
attention. He was remiss in that.'' 

Charters considered him thoughtfully for a 
moment before he spoke. 

"You know I want to marry Lady Betty?'* 
he said, slowly. 

The Earl was looking tranquilly on the ceiling. 
He did not turn his eyes now. 

"Oh, yes," he replied, absently. 

Charters waited, but the Earl continued to 
stare at a painted nymph holding her scarf about 
her with one hand, and said nothing more. 

"If there is anything you would like me 
to tell you," Charters went on, rather uncom- 
fortably. 

The Earl turned languidly. " My dear man," 
he said, "it is not my concern. It is a matter 
you may quite properly discuss with Betty. If 
you were waiting for my consent " — he smiled 
sweetly as he spoke — "you have suffered an 
unnecessary delay." 

"Thank you," said Charters. "Thank you 
very much. Lord Ste3ming." 

The old man acknowledged the thanks with a 
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nod, and then the door behind Charters opened 
and Betty came in. 

He was careful to avoid the appearance of 
scrutinizing her, but as she set a small tray with 
a single tumbler by her father's side, he stole a 
glance at her. It was plain that she carried some 
scars; his heart was moved at her pallor and the 
drawn look of her face. She smiled to him and 
bade him good-afternoon, but there were dark 
rings under her eyes and a tragic little droop to 
her lip. 

He talked insanely to cover a minute of 
silence that had fallen upon her entry, and dis- 
covered an unsuspected capacity for empty 
volubility. In the middle of it, Lady Betty 
straightened up and gazed at him in surprise, 
and his talk broke off like a snapped thread. 

He suffered an awkward quarter of an hour 
while they remained in the garden-room, with 
old Lord Steyning sipping his warm water daintily 
and weaving a garland of careless, gentle talk 
all round them. Charters understood him well 
enough; on such an occasion the old Earl could 
not forbear to exercise his art of subtle innuendo; 
and Charters thanked God that, under it, Betty 
sat uncomprehending, screened from suspicion 
or embarrassment by her habit of plain thinking. 
Looking from her to her father, he felt again the 
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flavour of disgust and annoyance; it was as though 
the girl were smirched by her connection with 
this soft-spoken, stony-hearted old nobleman^ 

They were free at last, when Charters had 
begun to chafe. The Earl never allowed his en- 
joyment of his wit to bring about even the mildest 
kind of scene. On the terrace by the porch they 
stood together, with the gray high wall of the 
house behind them, venerable and magnificent, 
and the rich green of the garden before. Charters 
had no notion what to say, but the look on Betty's 
face as she lifted her eyes to his wrung uncon- 
sidered speech from him. 

'' Betty r' he cried, and caught her hand. 
''Betty, my dear child, for God's sake don't 
look so — so pitiful. I *d give anything — any- 
thing in the world, to make you happy again." 

She let her hand lie in his, but did not look at 
him. 

"Betty," he urged, "tell me all about it. 
I 'm your friend; you 've no more honest friend 
than me. Tell me what 's the matter." 

She shivered, he thought. 

" Jem," she said, " I 'm sick. I 'm broken 
down. I don't want to live." 

"Don't, Betty," he urged, and pressed the 
hand he held. Don't. It '11 all come straight, 
my dear. It was all a mistake anyhow, Betty — 
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a mistake which both of you made. He knows 
it was; you must know it too, Betty/' 

"He knows?*' she queried. 

"Yes," he answered. "He told me so, the 
night before he went away. And he was right, 
Betty. He saw through it all, and he knew 
there could never be anything — perfect — be- 
tween you and him. His place is in the sun, 
with the vagabonds and niggers and all that; 
that 's what he calls living. And your place is 
here. You two are as opposite as — as right 
and wrong, as life and death. It would be 
horror and suffering for both of you, Betty, if you 
married Salvator. You 'd be doing him a wrong, 
my dear; and you 'd be committing an awful 
crime against yourself. He knows it now, Betty. 
You must understand that; he found it out for 
himself. And now you must manage to know 
it, too." 

Still she did not take away her hand. 

" I knew I was no use to him," she said, in a 
low voice. "I knew that. But — but I love 
him, Jem." 

Charters let go of her hand suddenly; he almost 
cast it from him. 

"No!" he replied, and his voice rang along the 
empty terrace. She looked at him with a sort 
of consternation. ^'Nol That 's not true, any- 
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how, Betty/' he said. "Call it what you please. 
Say you admired him, liked him, believed in him, 
hoped for him, were sorry for him — but you 
did n't love him. You did n't, Betty. You 're 
wrong; your head 's turned; you mope and you 
don't see things clearly. You did n't love him !* 

He spoke with harsh authority, and his words 
startled her for a while from her listlessness. 

"Didn't I, Jem?" she answered, childishly. 

He put his hands on her shoulders. "No," he 
said again, and made as if he were going to shake 
her. "And when you are less sore, Betty, you 
will look down into your poor muddled little 
mind, and you '11 see that you did n't. You 
never loved Salvator." 

She lowered her eyes and did n't answer. 
True to her instinct, she was seeking for the 
truth in herself. 

He let her go at last, rather dazed and be- 
wildered, but with some of the forlornness gone 
from her face. 

"Remember," he said at parting, "he knows 
and I know. Now you must know, too." 

"Yes, Jem," she answered obediently. 



CHAPTER XII 

PERHAPS it was unfortunate for Lady 
Betty that Lord Steyning's Nemesis 
should have made its periodical visit within a 
few days of Salvator's departure. It left her 
alone in that big echoing house; no one's com- 
pany required her to hold her composure for 
pride's sake; and she was free to hurt herself 
with doubt and sorrow and shame. The thing 
had happened as Charters feared; Salvator had 
not made matters clear to her. He brought 
Pumphrey's. letter to her in the afternoon; while 
he was reading it she saw that he was glancing 
up at her again and again, looking for the enthu- 
siasm she could not render. And afterward she 
had been trapped into expostulation again; he 
had let her speak on and bare her mind, and set 
forth all her suspicions and opinions of the project 
that made him itch to be away from her. That 
conversation burned in her memory. She had 
spoken honestly, paying him the tribute of her 
truth; she had tried to stir him, to catch at the 
uncertain element in him which fed his restless 
ambition; and in the middle of it she had looked 
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up and stopped dead at the sight of his face — 
fierce with resentment, passionate and strange. 
For a space there was silence, and then he had 
answered her, characteristically; floundering with 
hot words after his thought, confounding and 
fogging the issue. Again he had charged her, 
but with a fresh vehemence, of seeing the great 
aim of his life as a paltry thing, of wishing to 
turn him away from it, of weakening and betray- 
ing him. She had stood silent under the storm 
of words, dazed and scared, understanding only 
half; ai^d at last she had heard the renounce- 
ment. It happened all like the breaking of a 
squall, sudden and bewildering; and, to finish, 
he had pulled her to him abruptly, kissed her on 
the lips, and gone away, striding down the 
avenue into the evening without once looking 
back. 

Nothing had helped her to understand it. It 
seemed that all her old incisiveness of thought 
had been lost; she could not see the matter as a 
fact in relation to other facts. When she had 
surrendered to Salvator, she had made a sur- 
render of everything; hers was the strength that 
does not capitulate till it is wrecked. And now, 
with the old lord prostrate, she was free to suffer 
unrestrained and furnish her solitude with the 
apparatus of misery. From the window of her 
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room she could see across the gardens to the 
valley of the river, with Frog Hall standing 
among its poplars on the other side, and see the 
high Downs, ridged and sweeping, mounting 
against the sky. Here she would sit, not to 
think, but to feel confusedly, never defining, 
never reducing an emotion to a name, as though 
she were helpless and passive in the grip of an 
outside force. 

It was Charters who started the healing process 
in her. There was something inexpressibly com- 
forting in his strong, unobtrusive friendship, a 
prop for a soul that had forgotten how to stand 
alone. And, further, there was a stimulant in 
him, too. Charters was not a man who gave 
evidence of possessing reserves. He was big and 
plain, wholesome and clean, without visible 
depths, wearing no ensign of the power that 
comes from character. But when she had said, 
in her pain, that she loved Salvator, his "No!'* 
had rung out like a bugle. It had struck at the 
foundations of her trouble. It set her to thinking 
again, to meeting her pain with questions. And 
man's whole victory over fate begins with a 
question. 

She did not see him for some days after that — 
not till he called again at Steyning Place. The 
Earl's term of indisposition was a long one; it 
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kept him to his couch for close on a month and 
went near to make him the occupant of a per- 
manent bed in the shadow of Old Shoreham 
Church. It needed such a test to bring out what 
was admirable in him. For though he knew 
keen, searching pain, fiery spasms of it that tore 
him without warning and long hours of weary 
ill-ease, he held still to the high line of his suave 
urbanity; he never lowered his mask even for an 
instant. Only the high bones of his cheeks stood 
up more abruptly under the skin, and the caves 
at the temples were deeper; and now and again, 
when the anguish bore ruthlessly on him, his lips 
would part and relax, and those who watched him 
seemed to see some ghost of his lost innocence 
revisit his features. But when he spoke it was 
still with that gentle note of irony, that quiet 
dexterity of speech, which characterized him 
always. It moved Betty a little. She had spent 
her life by the side of this old man, the subject of 
his chill civilities, the target of his old-fashioned 
wit, and he had shown her little enough to win 
her affection or respect. But now he came out 
in better colours; if he was only paying his debts 
to nature, at least he was paying up like a gentle^ 
man. 

Charters came to see him, not once only, but 
several times, and Betty saw him on each occasion. 
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She knew that she had reason to be grateful to 
him; his manner to her, when they were alone, 
had not been arrived at without thought. Nothing 
in his tone nor his look carried any hidden signifi- 
cance; he was just Jem, a little harsh in speech, 
big, thin-flanked, and honest. He made no 
reference to Salvator; he never tried to sound the 
deeper note of intimacy which they had reached 
on his earlier visit. He let her see that he was 
taking for granted that she had mastered her 
trouble. 

It was she who first broached the tabooed 
topic. She asked him one day when Salvator 
would arrive in Mozambique. 

"He should be there already," he answered. 

She had walked down the avenue with him to 
the gate, and they now spoke while he lingered 
before leaving her. 

" I suppose, then, the — the revolution will 
begin soon.^" she asked. 

He flashed a quick look at her. Her face was 
serious but quite calm. 

"I suppose so," he said. "I could n't say for 
certain, of course, but I gathered that all was to 
be ready for him when he arrived." 

She seemed to be pondering something. 

"Jem," she said, at last; "</o you think he will 
succeed?" 
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"Frankly," he answered, "I don't. I can't 
see any chance of it." 

"You know," went on Lady Betty, "IVe 
been wondering. Suppose it did succeed; sup- 
pose it all came to a splendid achievement, all 
that he hoped for and dreamed of. What should 
we think of ourselves, Jem ? And what should 
I think of myself?" 

Charters kicked at a stone on the path idly. 

"Suppose it did," he answered. "What's 
it to do with us ? It *s not in our lives. We know 
what is right and best for one of us, and that is n't 
street fighting in a tropical city. I hope he will 
succeed: it won't change anything. What was 
wrong and romantic and hot-headed before won't 
be right then. Don't split hairs with yourself, 
Betty. Whether he succeeds and makes a new 
empire or fails and comes to harm, his work and 
his ways are not your work and your ways." 

"I have been telling myself just that," said 
Betty, dreamily. 

"Good," said Charters. 

She shook her head. "Ah, I don't know 
whether it's good or not," she answered. "I 
want to be sure that it 's true, Jem." 

Charters took her hand in his. "It 's good to 
be able to judge, Betty, but are you so sure of your 
judgment, now?" 
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She looked at him sharply. The 'now' had a 
plain reference. 

"Oh, I must say it," he went on. "You made 
a mistake, Betty. I Ve brought you to see that. 
But I don't think it 's safe for you to judge alone, 
yet. Take my judgment, my dear. I 'm nothing 
to boast about, but I see clearly. I 'm the only 
one that has made no mistake in this business. 
Come, now, believe me when I tell you that it is 
true." 

There was a pause while they looked at one 
another, and then Betty smiled. She drew her 
hand from his gently. 

"Oh, Jem," she said, "how wonderful you are." 

It made his heart bound to see the familiar 
manner in her, if only for a moment. He 
responded to it as to a challenge. 

"Lots more in me than you think," he 
answered. " But, Betty — believe." 

She half turned from him with a shrug. 

"I expect I shall," she said, in a low voice. 
"I'm — willing to." 

Charters bit his lip; he could almost have 
shouted with triumph. 

"Good girl, Betty," he cried heartily, clapped 
her on the shoulder, and went away at once, lest 
the exultation that surged up within him should 
show itself in his face. 
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But there was another person who was con- 
cerned with Salvator's departure from Lady Betty, 
one who had none of Charters's motives for 
wishing to let the Baron^s memory pass into 
oblivion. This was Ruth Courtney. Lady 
Betty met her in the village one afternoon, and 
Ruth crossed the road to speak to her. They 
walked on together. 

"You have had a cable ?" asked Ruth, abruptly. 
She was watching her companion's profile as they 
went with narrow eyes, 

" A cable ? " Betty flushed. '' No." 

" How strange,'' said Ruth. She drew a folded 
paper from her purse and passed it to Lady 
Betty. It was a cablegram from Beira, with the 
usual effect of uncivil curtness in its brevity. 
"Arrived: working: hopeful;" it said, and it was 
signed 'Rodolfe.' Betty read it and passed it 
back. 

"You see," said Ruth, "he is still hopeful. 
Lady Betty." 

"Yes," answered Betty. 

A spark came into Ruth's brown eyes; her 
pleasant face hardened. Betty, looking at her, 
felt suddenly nervous and abashed. 

"We were glad when we read that he was still 
hopeful," said Ruth. "He stood to lose so much 
that he might easily have lost his hopes." 
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"Ruth/' cried Betty, **he lost nothing to me. 
I had no power to change him at all. You 're 
wrong if you think I had/* 

Ruth uttered a short laugh. " I think nothing/* 
she answered. A red spot burned on each of her 
cheeks. "I think nothing/* she repeated, "but 
I know a lot. I know that you — and others — 
made light of him, despised him, wondered at 
him, as if he were the silly insect and you the 
inspired workers. You sent him back sore and 
unhappy, with miserable memories. That is 
what you did, Lady Betty.** 

Betty shivered a little, but did not answer. 

"You were to have married him,** pursued 
Ruth. "Now, I suppose, it *s all off.** 

"Yes,** said Betty, "it *s all off.** 

Ruth laughed again. "And are you now 
engaged to Mr. Charters?** she queried. 

Betty reddened. "You have some right to 
treat me like this, I suppose,** she answered. "I 
don*t know what your right is, but I *m certain 
Rodolfe did n*t give it to you.** 

A couple of seconds passed before Ruth 
answered. 

"Rodolfe gave me nothing,** she said quietly. 
" He kept it all for you.*' 

Betty looked at her quickly; Ruth met her 
scrutiny as calmly as she had met Charters's. 
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"I see," said Betty, at length. "I might have 
guessed, Ruth. You have a right, after all." 

Ruth stopped short where she was, and Betty 
had to stop, too. 

'* I Ve nothing but what I can take," she said, 
simply. '' I have to be satisfied with that. But, 
at any rate, I believe in Rodolfe; and I was n't 
false to him in my heart while I gave him my 
hand to shake. Good-bye, Lady Betty." 

She did not give Betty any time to make any 
answer, but turned on her heel forthwith and 
went swinging down the street. 

This encounter also had its effect: it served to 
brace Lady Betty. Whatever she had done or 
not done, there were consequences to be borne 
and she must meet them with composure. Fur- 
ther, punishment from without was a relief, a 
welcome substitute to the inward flagellation to 
which she had submitted herself. Ruth was not 
the only person who looked askance at her. The 
small gossip-greedy society of the place made 
free with the topic of her betrothal and its inter- 
ruption; local virgins impeached her among 
themselves for turning the Baron adrift, and 
some of their vapid talk filtered through to her. 
For the first time for weeks Betty felt herself 
indignant, and Charters, noting how at last she car- 
ried her head high again, rejoiced over her cure. 
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They were together a good deal; they tasted 
autumn on the Downs in company, and little 
by little Charters saw the fabric of their early 
friendship restored. He was anxious, too, that 
he should not be bound as he had been before 
in that informal relation, and so withheld from 
establishing a closer and more intimate tie. 
With infinite care he strove to colour their talks 
with a sort of sentimentality; he took a curious 
pleasure in the little chivalrous tricks of service 
and attention which both had dispensed with 
hitherto. He saw with gladness that all this 
seemed acceptable to the girl, and his hopes 
soared. 

There was a still afternoon when he drove her 
into Shoreham behind his big gray horses. The 
monthly bills were to be paid and the post-office 
visited for letters. It was high autumn, superb, 
sun-soaked, and quiet; the Downs were empty 
as they passed. He let the horses take their own 
pace and both sat silent, in the idle content of 
mere neighbourhood to each other. Once or 
twice he looked down on Betty at his side; she 
sat with her hands in her lap, looking idly out 
to the splendid blue of the sea below, and on her 
pale, clear-cut face was peace at last. Several 
times he prepared to speak, but did not; in her 
quietude she was unapproachable, and the old 
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fear gripped him that he might lose the friend- 
ship he valued and gain nothing in exchange. 
It was wonderfully good to have her thus at his 
side, silent and happy. All the ripe brown land 
and hard azure of the sea were a setting to her 
mood of content, and he held his tongue in 
deference to the great stillness which was about 
them. And thus, while the mood lasted, they 
came to the little town with no word said. 

He drove here and there from one shop to 
another for her to do her business, and marked 
with approval the distinction of her reception by 
the tradespeople. It all fitted in with the day; 
peace and stillness on the Downs above, dignity 
and civility in the town below. The last place 
they visited was the post-office. 

As soon as she came out of the door, three or 
four letters in her hand, he saw that his chance 
of speaking was gone for that day at least. She 
had stepped down from the cart alert and un- 
careful; she came back with a worry plain to be 
seen upon her countenance. Charters looked 
at her sharply as she took her place beside 
him, and whipped up smartly to be clear of the 
streets. 

But she did not wait for his question. Touch- 
ing his arm to call his attention, she showed 
him the envelope of one of the letters. Three 
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unfamiliar stamps filled a corner, and the post- 
mark was Mozambique. 

"WellP'^hesaid, shortly. 

She put it with the other letters, fumbling a 
little, for her hands trembled. 

"'I must read it at home/' she answered, in a 
low tone. 



CHAPTER XIII 

FROM the deep veranda of Dunbar's bunga- 
low, where the shadows were always cool, 
one could look through tall aisles of palms to 
the wide waters of Inhambane harbour, bright 
blue in the sun and level as a floor. The beach 
girt it with a yellow ribbon as far as the eye 
could follow; behind the beach, the wilderness 
of bush was unbroken, save where the little 
forgotten town pointed its empty loopholes at the 
shoal-trapped channel. In the still of noonday 
the sun ruled the streets; none went abroad, and 
the green jalousies made the tall houses blind. 
Bright as a jewel is little Inhambane, vedette of 
a ruined empire, with its fortified church recalling 
the age of war and its dark-walled lazar-house 
scowling over the bay. Every stone in that 
church was carried round the Cape from Lisbon 
in the bellies of galleons that retraced the course 
of Vasco de Gama, when Xavier and his Jesuits 
hurried to the new-found lands. 

On the veranda, Dona Victoria lay in a long 
chair and smoked idly and dreamed. The 
scarlet of her skirts startled the shadows, and 
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against her black mantilla her neck gleamed like 
silver. From within the house there came at 
times the murmur of men's voices, but she gave no 
ear to them; they were but an undertone in 
her consciousness. She was watching the bay 
and the blunt, shabby little Portuguese warship 
that lay at anchor off the ruined pier, a shred of 
vapor at the lip of her funnel showing that 
she had steam up. Otherwise, the siesta seemed 
to have claimed her equally with the town, for 
under her untidy awnings no one stirred and no 
voice sounded from her decks. It was Dona 
Victoria's part to see all this, and though she 
lay in her chair so sleekly, and the lids were 
half down upon her eyes, she saw all. 

To her came Pumphrey, threading through the 
slim palms from the direction of the town. The 
sun was vehement overhead, but only a brisker 
shade of red on Pumphrey's face gave evidence 
that he had been out in it. He came along the ve- 
randa toward her; she greeted him with a little 
gesture of the hand that carried her cigarette. 

"Guv'nor in there?'* asked Pumphrey, with a 
jerk of the head in the direction of the house's 
door. 

*'Yes," answered Dona Victoria, sleepily. 

Pumphrey seated himself on the rail of the 
veranda and fanned himself with his wide- 
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brimmed hat. The tall girl, splendid and tropical 
from the crown of her black hair to the heels of 
her French shoes, smiled up at him slowly. 

"Well, the yacht's all right,'' said Pumphrey 
at last. '' Nobody 's touched her yet, and she 'U 
be pretty hard to find in that creek. Could n't 
find her myself till I 'd looked about a bit." 

"Then you go away to-night, you and Salva- 
tor?" asked Doiia Victoria, blowing a slow ring 
of smoke into the listless air. 

Pumphrey nodded two or three times. " Must," 
he said, and looked about him before he 
went on. 

"There is n't a doubt that cruiser 's after him," 
he said, in a low voice. "Somebody 's given the 
game away, for a certainty. She *s lying with 
steam up; she means to catch him at sea, where 
nobody can tell tales." 

"Eh?" Dona Victoria stopped with the 
cigarette poised. "How do you know that, 
little Pumphrey?" 

"Never mind how I know," retorted Pumphrey. 
" I know it all right. It 's my business to know 
things. Now — this is a trap." 

He waved a hand at the bay and the shore that 
ringed it. Inhambane stands solitary at the 
edge of a savage country; not even roads link it 
with the world. There is no way to it or from it 
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save by water, and the coastwise mail boat visits 
it but once a month. 

Dofia Victoria sat upright in her chair and 
shrugged her drowsiness away. She looked at 
Pumphrey with keen intentness. 

"If it is a trap," she said, "we know who 
made it/' 

"Yes,'* answered Pumphrey. "It was Jock 
Adams." 

The girl nodded, and her full lips parted on a 
smile that had no merriment in it. It was as 
though she had been baffled by a problem, and 
smiled as the solution came into sight. Pumphrey, 
facing her, read its meaning instinctively. 

"No," he said. "Salvator won't hear of it. 
I wanted to make an end of Adams long ago. I 
got no use for his kind." 

"Is Salvator mad, then?" demanded Dona 
Victoria. 

"I don't know," said Pumphrey, with a sigh. 
" Mad or foolish — I don't know. But he 
won't have it, anyways, and that 's the end of it." 

Dona Victoria cast her cigarette from her with 
a short ejaculation. Her warm face was lively 
with quick emotions. 

"That Adams!" she said, bringing her small 
fist down on her crossed ankles with emphasis. 
Such a man. Mother of God! Hard as iron, 
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cold and evil, with his thin face and his eye- 
glass. Some day, little Pumphrey, when a good 
saint is in the calendar, I will come close to 
Senhor Jock Adams. I will put my arm under 
his, like a lover, and I will drive my knife into 
the soft of his flank before he can turn to 
speak." 

"Aye," said Pumphrey, "that would be all 
right — if you made sure of him. But the Boss 
won't have it." 

He sat staring gloomily at the floor boards, 
with a slight frown of perplexity on his broad, 
good-natured face. 

"There 's nothing for it," he said, "but keeping 
an eye on Adams and seeing he don't do any 
harm. And the Boss must get away to-night." 

Dona Victoria was lighting another cigarette. 
"How?" she asked. 

"Oh, in the yacht," replied Pumphrey. "We 
have n't any choice; it 's the only way there is." 

"Yes?" The girl smoked strongly. "And 
the cruiser — what of that ?" 

Pumphrey lowered himself from the rail to 
look at the little warship. 

"Oh, I '11 attend to her," he said, in a business- 
like tone. "There'll be no trouble from her." 

Dofia Victoria stared and broke into a short 
laugh, but her look at Pumphrey was friendly. 
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*' Veramentiy little Pumphrey/' she cried, "you 
are a terrible man/' 

Their talk was interrupted at this point by 
Salvator and the other men who had been audible 
inside the bungalow. They came out to the 
veranda together. 

"Ah, Pumphrey!'* cried Salvator. "The boat 
was all right, I suppose?'' 

"Yes," said Pumphrey, grudgingly. "She's 
all right, so far. But nothing else is right. We 11 
have to get out of this to-night, sir. That cruiser 's 
after us." 

His eyes travelled past Salvator and settled 
with intention on one of his two companions — 
a tall, harsh man who wore a monocle in his 
right eye. He was perhaps thirty years of age, 
big-boned and limber, aquiline and dangerous, 
and something handy in the cut of the man, 
some potency in his address, perhaps, or some 
quality in his attitude, suggested good breeding. 

He met Pumphrey's gaze with a hard indiffer- 
ence that was like a piece of insolence. 

"More treachery?" he asked, with a curl of 
his lip. 

"Yes," answered Pumphrey, doggedly. "More 
treachery, Adams." He turned to Salvator, who 
was looking thoughtfully at the gunboat. 
"They 're landing a party to-night, guv'nor, and 
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moving down toward Ponta da Burra; they could 
easily blunder across the yacht. The game's 
been blown on, and they know you 're here." 

"I see," Salvator returned with a sigh. "Well, 
I 've done all I had to do here; if there 's danger, 
we may as well go." 

" Oh, there 's danger, right enough," retorted 
Pumphrey. "We'll pull out as soon as the 
moon 's down, sir. Can you fix us up with food 
and things ?" he asked, turning to the third man, 
who had stood apart from them since he came out. 

"Certainly," was the answer. This was the 
defaulting financier, Robert Dunbar, a big, 
grave man of middle age with a smooth bald 
head. "But you'll be chased," he added. 
"They '11 sink you with a shell ten minutes after 
they see you." 

Salvator and Adams looked to Pumphrey for 
his answer. He stammered and shook his head. 

"They won't chase," he said, reassuringly, 
with a steady eye on Adams. "You leave it to 
me, guv'nor; they '11 not steam far." 

Adams eyed him coldly. "Look here," he 
said. "This is not a matter to run risks in, you 
know. How are you going to prevent that ship 
from following you?" 

"Easy," retorted Pumphrey. 

"Yes, but how?" persisted Adams. 
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Pumphrey shook his head knowingly. ''If 
you want to know, you can find out for yourself/' 
he replied. ''It's just a matter of scientific 
knowledge and as simple as a wheelbarrow. 
Look here, sir/' he said, appealing to Salvator. 
" I Ve got that cruiser as safe as if she was in my 
pocket. I tell you she won't steam a mile; 
they '11 no more than turn steam into their 
engines before they '11 fall over each other to 
turn it off again. Will you leave it all to me — 
me giving you my word as a gentleman that 
it '11 take a naval dockyard and six weeks to get 
her going again — or am I to blab it all out ?" 

Salvator looked serious. " I suppose you 're 
quite sure, Pumphrey?" he asked. "It isn't 
merely an experiment of yours, eh ?" 

"Sure?" echoed Pumphrey. "Why, sir, I 
know a ship's engines like I know the inside of 
my pocket. This is a dodge that was shown to 
me by an engineer in Pittsburg; they used to do it 
in the works there when a strike was on. Oh, 
yes, I 'm sure." 

Dona Victoria lifted her head from her pillow. 

"You can trust little Pumphrey," she said, 
lazily. "Little Pumphrey is very clever." 

" Well, have it your own way," said Salvator. 
"I suppose I 'd better stay here, eh ?" 

"Certainly," said Pumphrey, emphatically. 
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" Keep here all the time — and keep Adams with 
you, sir. He might be wanted. As for me» 
I Ve got one or two things to fix up round the 
town. I 'U be back to fetch you when it *s time 
for us to be moving.** 

He went off forthwith; they watched his sturdy 
little figure swing away through the palms and 
out into the blinding sunlight beyond them. 

"That *s one of the straightest men I Ve seen/' 
said Dunbar, as he vanished at the corner of a 
building. 

Salvator sat himself down at Dona Victoria's 
side and took her fan from her fingers. 

"Yes," he agreed. "He's as straight as 
falling water and as capable as a farmer's wife. 
He has no graces, not a single ornamental quality. 
He 's nothing but honesty, courage, and shrewd- 
ness." 

Adams, perched on the rail, yawned openly. 
Dona Victoria glanced at him with a quick scowl. 

"Then we '11 be moving pretty soon, now ?" he 
asked. 

"Yes." Salvator spoke with satisfaction. 
"Yes; everything's practically ready; all of you 
have been doing splendid work while I was away. 
In a month or so now we should be able to 
strike our blow at Mozambique." 

"Well," drawled Adams, "I shan't be sorry. 
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Plenty of things at Mozambique I Ve always 
wanted, you know. What do you say, Dunbar ?" 

The elder man shook his head. '^ I shan't be 
there/' he said, slowly. Salvator, looking at him, 
nodded his head in agreement. 

"Shan't be there?" echoed Adams. ''Why 
the deuce not?" 

Dunbar was fidgeting with his fingers and 
frowning in thought. His big, intelligent face 
looked responsible and benevolent; he spoke 
slowly, like a man who picks his words judi- 
ciously. 

*' I should be of no particular use in the active 
part of the affair/' he said. ''I am not a man 
of my hands. And as to the serious side of it, 
the establishment of a provisional government, 
and so on, people would distrust a movement in 
which I had any large part." 

He did not in the least flinch from referring to 
his shame; his grave face held its usual expression. 
An unassailable equanimity was Robert Dunbar's 
support in his exile. 

Adams laughed. ''I forgot that," he said. 
"Yes, I suppose a revolution with you in would 
look rather too piratical since" — he smiled at 
Salvator — "since appearances are to be studied." 

Salvator moved impatiently. "Adams," he 
said, "you are right. Appearances are to be 
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studied. If you have n't quite grasped that yet, 
it will be made plain enough to you before we 
begin — quite plain, I promise you/' 

"Really?'* Adams smiled in his face. "Well, 
we all have our own notion of a revolution, Salva- 
tor, but I guess none of us expects to lose by it/' 

"Speak for yourself," retorted Salvator. 
"You '11 lose or gain, as the thing turns out; but 
you won't help yourself, my friend/' 

"No man knows what a night — especially a 
dark night — may bring forth," answered Adams, 
easily. "And now I think I '11 get myself a drink, 
if you don't mind, Dunbar. A diflFerence of 
opinion always makes me thirsty." 

" I '11 get you one," answered Dunbar, and the 
pair went into the bungalow. 

Dona Victoria watched them go, with a light 
in her eye as Adams passed her. The door 
swung to behind his tall figure, and she turned 
to Salvator. 

"Adams is false," she said, with emphasis. 
" Baron, he is false altogether. He goes at your 
side and hears what you say and betrays you — 
like Judas." 

"There's nothing much to betray," said Sal- 
vator, thoughtfully. "If he told all he knew, I 
don't see what real harm it could do, donzella. 
And then — I don't know that he is false." 
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"But I know," cried Dona Victoria quickly, 
"and the little Pumphrey knows. It is past a 
doubt. When the man comes before me, I feel 
a little vein herey in my temple, pulsing quickly, 
and it tells me he is an enemy. And then, he is 
bad; he talks to you of plunder and robbery. Is 
this a man to aid your revolution ?" 

" I did n't like that," said Salvator, musingly. 

"No. Then, friend, give him to us. Give 
him to me and the little Pumphrey. No, don't 
shake your head. Say only, 'Well, Adams must 
go.' You shall see him no more; he will not be 
there to sell you like a cow to the soldiers. He 
will not shame you with his roguery. Give him 
to us." 

"No." Salvator's answer was final. "You 
see, donzella, there is more to be said about him. 
even if he be false and a robber and all that, he is 
no worse than a thousand other men who thieve 
and cheat for a living on this G>ast. They are 
the products of the order I am to overthrow. 
Dona Victoria. I will not begin by killing one of 
them — if I can avoid it." 

She sank back on her cushions while he spoke; 
she had risen on her elbow to make her appeal 
to him. She looked at him now with a little 
smile, amused and indulgent. 

"Why do you smile?" he asked. 
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"Smile?" she repeated. "Oh, I could weep, 
instead, if you choose. You are good, my friend; 
good and serious like a wise saint; but if it were 
not for us you would destroy yourself." 

She nodded to him reassuringly, with friendly 
eyes. 

"But we will watch," she said, soothingly, 
resting a slim, sun-browned hand on his coat 
sleeve. "Little Victoria and Little Pumphrey 
will not fail you. Be at ease. There shall be 
cunning on both sides, my Baron." 

Salvator laughed, a little embarrassed by her 
tenderness. 

"I have the best friends in the world," he 
said, lightly. "And I am not afraid. I wonder, 
by the way, what Pumphrey is doing now?" 

"He is on board the warship," said Dona 
Victoria. "When Adams was talking here, I 
was looking along the beach. I do not fail in 
my watch, L And Pumphrey came down from 
behind the lazaretto, with two Kafirs carrying 
bundles, and went out to the ship in a boat. The 
little Pumphrey keeps his word, eh?" 

Salvator stared at the ship perplexedly. "He 
has impudence enough for anything," he said. 
" Now I suppose he 's bribing people right and 
left." 

"It is probable," agreed Doiia Victoria. 
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*^ Bribing or drugging, perhaps. You must trust 
little Pumphrey, friend/' 

**Oh, I trust him/' replied Salvator. "I quite 
trust him, but — how on earth does he manage 
it?" 

Together they watched the cruiser In silence, 
waiting to see Pumphrey reappear; his boat was 
lying at the gangway. If Salvator's nerves were 
a little on the fret, there was plenty to account for 
it. On his arrival he had found the web of revo- 
lution enmeshing every town on the Coast; an 
undertone of intrigue and secrecy prevailed 
everywhere, and the languid authorities were 
waking to the knowledge of imminent disaster. 
Salvator himself had to brave a perpetual menace; 
arrest awaited him in every town he entered, 
with a disease-haunted tropical jail to follow, 
and sure death at the hands of his keepers. At 
Beira, the Intendante had been held in check by 
the presence in the town of some sixty or seventy 
free lances of the G>ast who were obviously pre- 
pared to rush him and his troops into the sea if 
he lifted a finger. At Sofala and Chiloane, 
where he had arrived in his ten-ton cutter, Pum- 
phrey had out-manoeuvred the officials; at In- 
hambane, where he now was, he should have 
passed unknown. The cruiser had obviously 
been sent up from Lourenfo Marques to inters 
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cept him ere he should turn and set sail for 
Mozambique itself. There could be no escaping 
her if once she encountered them at sea. Little 
and out-of-date as she was, she could make an 
end of them as effectively as a first-class battle- 
ship. 

On board of her all was still quiet when they 
saw Pumphrey and his Kafirs come down the 
side and pull to the beach. Dona Victoria stood 
up as Pumphrey landed and shaded her eyes with 
her hand. They saw him cross the sand toward 
the lazar-house and disappear. Dona Victoria 
uttered a sharp exclamation. 

''He has gone into the lazaretto/' she said 
wonderingly. 

"What can he want there ?'' said Salvator. "I 
suppose there are no lepers there now?'* 

"Lepers I" Dona Victoria made a gesture of 
repulsion. " It is full of them/' she said. "They 
are dangerous. The little Pumphrey knows that, 
too." 

"You mean " began Salvator, with a shud- 
der, "you mean they are — contagious ?" 

Dona Victoria nodded. " Yes, and dangerous," 
she replied. "They steal, they kill — they do 
anything. Some are strong and savage; some- 
times two or three will escape into the bush and 
never come back. And he knows that, too." 
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*' I ought to have asked him what he meant to 
do," said Salvator frowning thoughtfully. 

Dona Victoria put her hand on his arm gently. 

"No," she said. "You must trust, my friend. 
You must trust. Or the little Pumphrey will not 
trust you." 



CHAPTER XIV 

IN DUNBAR'S pleasant dining-room, dinner 
drew out its length at leisure. The default- 
ing financier was tenacious of forms, as though, 
having lost his honour, he was doubly careful to 
guard his manners, and buttressed them with all 
the conventions at his command. The room 
opened to a side veranda, and when the screens 
were put by for coolness, the rustle of the bush 
and the scent of the wild invaded the chamber, 
where the candles shed a mellow light on the 
white and silver of the table equipment. At the 
head of the table, big and grave and watchful, 
sat Dunbar in evening dress, saying little but 
listening flatteringly, always suave and intelli- 
gent and courteous. It mattered not who were 
his guests: swarthy, tight-buttoned officers from 
the town or hard-bitten, short-spoken men of 
the Coast, ivory poachers, exploiters of native 
wars, or those endearing nondescripts who live 
on the shady side of shipping; for all of them he 
elaborated the same hospitality and put on the 
urbane responsible host. 
** There is wind," said Dona Victoria, sud- 
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denly, as the palm tops without brushed one 
another noisily. '^You will be able to sail, 
Baron, after all/' 

Salvator nodded absently. *'Yes/' he said. 
"This has been very comfortable; it has 
almost made me lazy. But there 's no time to 
lose now.'* 

Adams, at the foot of the table, was making 
bread pellets with nervous fingers. 

"A day or two 's nothing,'* he suggested. 
"That journey down the Coast took it out of 
you, Salvator. Why don't you stay on and get 
a rest?'' 

Dunbar turned his big face to Salvator as 
though to second the question. 

" Dunbar '11 be glad to have you," went on 
Adams. "Glad to have anybody, are n't you, 
Dunbar?" 

" But since there 's danger " began Dunbar. 

Adams cut him short with an impatient laugh. 

" Oh, there 's always danger," he said. " If 
you had the measles, Pumphrey 'd talk of 
plague. You should h't let him frighten you, 
Salvator." 

Dona Victoria, her face propped in her hands, 
scowled over the candles at him. 

" But that 's what I keep him for," answered 
Salvator. "I need somebody to frighten me, 
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and Pumphrey does it whenever it 's necessary. 
It *s his special talent> you know. You could n't 
do it, Adams.*' 

Adams looked up at him sharply, gaunt and 
hawk-like across the candles, with his brows 
scowling over his monocle. 

*'Ah, you don't know me yet," he answered, 
evenly. "One of these days I must give you a 
fright, just to show you." 

Salvator nodded. " I '11 let Pumphrey know," 
he said, indifferently, and Dona Victoria lapsed 
into quick laughter. 

" But I must go in any case," continued Salva- 
tor. ** It 's good of you to be willing to put me 
up, Mr. Dunbar, but even if there were no 
cruiser here, I should still have to go. The 
time is drawing on, and I 'm impatient to do my 
work." 

"Yes," said Dunbar, deferentially. 

"For four years I've been making ready,*' 
Salvator went on, "and never till now has the 
thing been complete. But now — " he raised 
his eyes and met Adams's glance with a stem 
significance — ^"now we are equipped and armed; 
we are ready; and there is nothing that can 
stop us." 

"Unless, perhaps," suggested Adams, shortly, 
"unless some one puts a bullet into you?" 
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For a moment Salvator did not answer; the two 
were staring at each other threatfully, and across 
their tense silence both heard Dunbar's dry 
cough and the hiss of Dona's Victoria's indrawn 
breath. Then Salvator laughed. 

''Not even then/' he said, with hard emphasis. 
"Not even then, Adams. We are ready beyond 
an)rthing that you can think of." 

Adams covered a moment of discomfiture 
with a shrug of incredulity, and would have 
said more but for the arrival of Pumphrey. But 
his doubt and wonder were none the less plain 
in his face. 

It was a soiled and dishevelled Pumphrey who 
entered from the veranda. On him were the 
evidences of toil and urgency, and he looked with 
some indignation at their decorous ease about 
the handsome table. 

'' It 's nice to be some people," he remarked, 
with traces of bitterness. ** Here 's me been 
sweating up and down — say, is there a drink 
left, or have you got away with the lot ?" 

Dona Victoria pulled him down into a seat 
beside her and a servant filled a glass with cham- 
pagne for him. 

" Drink, little Pumphrey," she said. 

"Little!" said Pumphrey. "Little!" He drank 
off the wine and pushed the glass from him. 
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"Well/' he said, looking round the table at 
them, " everything 's ready, even the Portu- 
guese/' 

"How so?'* demanded Salvator. 

"That cruiser landed her men an hour ago/' 
ansvirered Pumphrey . " Seventy of 'em. They *re 
on the beach and in the bush up Ponta da Burra 
way — right in our road. What d'you think 
of that?" 

"Then — we stay here?" asked Salvator. 

Pumphrey shook his head. "They 'd find 
the yacht before morning/' he replied. "That 
would n't suit us, sir. No; we got to get through 
'em and down to the boat, and there 's not such 
a lot of time to lose either." 

Dona Victoria had been looking at him 
intently while he spoke. She laughed gently. 

"It's now for adventures," she cried. "The 
little Pumphrey has ideas in his head. Is it not 
so ? " she demanded of him. 

" Well," he said, " I won't deny I *ve an idea 
— a beauty." He grinned as he dwelt upon its 
merits. "So, if you're ready, sir, the grub's 
on board, the cruiser 's doctored, an' we can 
make a start." 

Adams rose to his feet. " I '11 come with 
you," he announced. "I 'd like to see the fun/' 
he added, as they all looked at him. 
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Pumphrey shook his head. "No/* he said, 
with decision. "There must be somebody here, 
in case they make a call and ask questions.'' 

"There'll be Dona Victoria and Dunbar," 
said Adams. 

"And you, too," retorted Pumphrey. He 
exchanged a rapid glance with Dona Victoria 
and she moved down at once to Adams, her 
scarlet flounces swishing as she moved. 

" Yes, you must stay with us," she said to him, 
and touched him on the arm. It might have 
passed for an act of coquetry, but Adams, looking 
down into her small dark face, so close to his, 
made no such mistake. Dona Victoria was 
smiling up to him — a full, brilliant smile, on the 
verge of laughter; but with it there was some- 
thing so intent, so deadly in its hot force, that it 
almost daunted him. 

He covered it with a laugh. "As you will, 
then," he said, and Dona Victoria's glee was 
overcast at once. 

Dunbar intercepted Salvator as he turned to 
take his leave of Dofia Victoria. The silent 
servants obeyed the motion of his hand. 

"A moment," said Dunbar, "A moment." 
His raised voice compelled them, and they turned 
to him. He fell back to his place at the head of 
the table, and stood there, bulky and commanding. 
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'' Donzella/' he said, with a slow bow to Dona 
Victoria; *' Adams: there are three of us whose 
share in this venture is small. We shall be here 
to-night) secure and at our ease. Let us lift our 
glasses together to the good fortune and success 
of Baron Salvator and Pumphrey, who are going 
out with their lives in their hands/' 

He caught up his glass and lifted it over his 
head. Dona Victoria seized hers with a little 
squeal of delight and overthrew half its contents; 
Adams, serious and stiff, lifted his. 

'"Luck I'' cried Dunbar; *Muck and the good 
fortune of war." 

They drank it together, and Dona Victoria, 
draining her glass, flung it to the ground and 
kissed Pumphrey violently. 

"Oh, little, little Pumphrey!" she cried. 
*' Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye!" 

The moon had gone down over the inland hills 
some time before, and under the palms the dark- 
ness made walking difficult. Pumphrey led the 
way straight to the beach, that they might pass 
the town without entering the streets; close to 
them, the little cruiser was a-blink with lights. 
Looking back, as they trod the hard sand and 
faced the east, Salvator saw the bungalow bright 
among the trees, very inviting to a man with 
hardships and dangers confronting him and a 
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wet sea wind blowing up with the promise of a 
squally night. But Pumphrey, in the lead, 
looked back not at all; and only fell back to 
Salvator's side when the seaward rampart of 
the town cast its shadow over them and the 
little warship at her anchor was abreast of them 
on the other side. 

Pumphrey nudged Salvator and pointed to her. 

*'They don't know/' he chuckled, in guarded 
tones. **They have n't got a notion of any 
trouble ahead. By and by they '11 start her up. 
The noble captain '11 ring for steam; an' the 
gilt-edged chief '11 give it to him. And she '11 
move off, flapping her propeller sort of languid, 
till she begins to feel it. And that engine-room 11 
be like Saturday night at a circus." 

** What have you done to her ?" asked Salvator. 
''Sand in the bearings, is it.^" 

''Sand in the bearings? No," replied Pum- 
phrey with scorn. ''Sand 's a stoker's trick, the 
meanest dodge there is. No, guv'nor, I 'm a 
gentleman, anyhow." 

"Then what is it?" 

"Soft soap," said Pumphrey. "Me and a 
greaser did it; I paid him twenty milreis and he 
was on it like a bird. We pumped soft soap into 
all four boilers — a whole drum of it. How 's 
that for chemistry ?" 
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"But/* asked Salvator, •'what's the effect of 
that?'' 

"Effect!" exclaimed Pumphrey. "Plenty of 
effect, you bet. The steam '11 go through into 
those cylinders in a kind of greasy froth, and in 
three minutes there '11 be no more oil on those 
piston-rods than there is feathers on a frog. 
They 'II go red hot; they '11 jam and tear the 
sheaths out; and it '11 take better tinkers than 
they've got aboard to get the old scow going 
again. You wait, guv'nor; there '11 be larks by 
and by." 

Above them, and not a stone's throw away, 
the little town had waked for the evening. Over 
the rim of the sea wall they could see the glow of 
lamps in the Pra^a where Inhambane was taking 
its stroll. No voices reached them; but more 
than once some one passing on the wall showed 
as a pale silhouette against the sky, tipped with 
a steady spark where the invariable cigarette 
glowed faithfully. The night was still, save for 
the wind that beat the sea in growing ripples on 
the sand; and it was furtive and uncomfortable 
thus to be fleeing unseen while a town full of men 
and women was secure and careless so close at 
hand. 

The tall, rounded front of the lazar-house 
marked the end of the town, and as they neared 
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it Pumphrey moved ahead again. It was very 
dark, now that the moon was down; scarcely a 
dozen yards ahead of them, the beach on which 
they walked dislimned and became a part of the 
formless night; and therefore Salvator did not 
see, tin Pumphrey halted and called his attention, 
three moving shapes of white that travelled ahead 
of them. 

"Yes," said Salvator. ''What are they? Sol- 
diers?" 

"No,** answered Pumphrey. "Lepers. They've 
gone out to see us caught.** 

A strong shudder of repulsion shook Salvator 
for the moment; the horrible audience, gathered 
from this tomb to watch his death, wrecked his 
composure. 

"Steady, guv*nor!** Pumphrey *s voice re- 
called him to himself. 

" They *re all right,** Pumphrey was assuring 
him. "Would n*t hurt a fly, most of them. 
They *re down on their luck, poor beggars. That *s 
all.** 

"I see.** Salvator took time to recover his 
equanimity. Over Pumphrey*s head he could 
make out the dark door of the lazaretto opening 
to the beach. 

"There's one watching us,*' he cried sud- 
denly, as a white shape moved in the doorway. 
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Pumphrey caught his arm with a strong hand. 

"Steady!" he said again. "It^s all right, I 
tell you. These chaps '11 get us through, guv'nor. 
Now I want you to wait here while I go over and 
have a word with that bloke.'' 

With an effort of will, Salvator steadied his 
jarred nerves and waited while Pumphrey passed 
into the shadow where that pale ghost stood 
patient. The murmur of their talk reached him 
vaguely. Pumphrey's clear tones and the blurred, 
stumbling monotone of the other. It seemed to 
him that the leper's disease was patent even in the 
far sound of his voice; it was not the voice of a 
living man. Then a clink reached him, as 
though Pumphrey were counting out money; 
and a moment later the little man was beside him 
again. 

" There 's a place up the beach where they 
put the provisions and things for the lepers to 
fetch," he said. "The tide washes the place 
twice a day, so that it 's fit for clean men to go 
to. We 've got to go there now." 

Salvator fell in by his side, glad to come clear 
of the tainted neighbourhood of the lazaretto, 
and they pushed on at a sharp pace over the 
firm, shell-strewn sand. 

"What's the plan, Pumphrey?" demanded 
Salvator, when the leper-house lay behind them. 
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He had had enough of being led blindfold, and the 
need to see where he was going was strong on him. 

Pumphrey knew the tone and yielded at once, 
not without a sigh. 

**Well, sir," he said, "there's seventy sailors 
from that man-oWar stretched from the beach 
inland, and their notion is to catch us if we make 
for the yacht to-night, or find the yacht after 
sun-up if we don't. And since they can't see 
in the. dark, being only Portuguese, the lepers 
are turning out, too, being used to moving about 
by night. See?" 

" D' you mean to say that the lepers have been 
ordered out after us?" demanded Salvator. 

"No; they volunteered — at my expense," 
explained Pumphrey. "Eighteen of 'em, at a 
milrei a head, is only three quid, and worth it. 
Now, up at this place where we 're going, we '11 
find a couple of white sheets to put over us, same 
as the lepers; and who '11 stop us then, I 'd like 
to know?" 

Salvator gasped and then laughed. "Good 
Lord!" he said, half to himself. He remem- 
bered Doxia Victoria: "Trust the little Pumphrey," 
and laughed again. 

" So that 's why you would n't have Adams 
with us?" he asked. 

Pumphrey spat. "That 's why," he answered. 
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** He 'd give us away, sir, as soon as look at us. 
You don't know Jock Adams like I do. He *8 
a bad lot, for all his eyeglass and his way of talk- 
ing. But he '11 stay at Dunbar's for an hour or 
two to-night, whether he likes it or not; and if he 
makes a fuss he '11 stay there for ever." 

"How so?" asked Salvator. 

** Dona Victoria '11 keep him," said Pumphrey, 
confidently. " She 's as clever as a waggon-load 
o' monkeys — her and her Meetle Pumphrey.' 
And she wears a knife in her stocking as well." 

"Pumphrey!" said Salvator. "Have you been 
up to your tricks again ? Have you been arrang- 
ing to have Adams killed ?" 

"I have not," retorted Pumphrey, doggedly. 
" If I told him to stop at Dunbar's, and if I knew 
young Victoria would slide a knife into him if 
he tried to get away, you would n't call that 
arranging, would you ? Hang it, guv'nor, I 'm 
not his wet nurse!" 

"I see." Salvator spoke sharply. "D'you 
know what I should have done if you had made 
any — er — arrangements about Adams, Pum- 
phrey?" 

"Yes," growled Pumphrey. "Gone straight 
back to the bungalow and spoiled everything, I 
s'pose. Seems to me, it 's better to be Adams 
than honest." 
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A post set up at the edge of the beach marked 
the spot where the lepers' supplies were deposited, 
and here they found a parcel lying on the sand. 
In a couple of minutes they were sheeted in coarse 
cotton — the Mimbo' of the country — like a 
pair of lonely ghosts, two pale and unchancy 
figures between the whispering bush and the 
plaintive water. It was curious to follow the 
white figure of Pumphrey as he struck away 
from the sand and through the crackling shrubs; 
the noise of breaking twigs hid the rhythm of 
his footsteps, and their foliage gulfed him to the 
knee, so that he seemed to float, a stumpy spirit, 
cursing intermittently at the thorns, over the tops 
of the little bushes. 

Pumphrey had admonished him not to talk. 
** Never know when there 11 be a Portuguese 
with a gun behind the next bush," he had said; 
and therefore they moved in silence toward the 
line of their enemies drawn across their path. At 
any moment they might come on a picket or a 
patrol and pass within the scope of curious eyes; 
or, even more trying, they might fall in with 
another company of ghosts, and join the com- 
panionship of the living dead. Ordinarily, Sal- 
vator was conscious that his pulses would have 
raced to the occasion; he would have been athrill 
with the fine quality of the adventure. But now 
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all was distorted for him; from the shadow of 
his sheet, muffled about his face, the whole 
prospect was seen like a dream, unreal and turgid; 
he had crossed the bounds of the normal, and no 
surprises were left. 

^'Sstl" hissed Pumphrey, not turning his head, 
and next instant they were in the midst of a 
scattered group of man-oWarsmen. With his 
head lowered, and without slacking or increas- 
ing his pace, Pumphrey walked at them, and 
Salvator followed in his wake. A petty officer 
flashed a lantern at them; in the light of it 
Salvator saw the little swarthy sailors scuttle 
asunder and make way; one stood crossing 
himself devotedly, while his thick mouth puck- 
ered with avid curiosity. The word "leperos" 
reached his ear, and a thin cackle of foolish 
laughter from a lieutenant who stood with 
his sword drawn; and then they were in 
the bush again and the trees hid them from 
sight. 

Twice they were challenged by other parties; 
each time Pumphrey answered it with a sort of 
plaintive howl, low-pitched and toneless, and 
held on without swerving, and they came through 
undetected. A single sheeted leper drifted up 
to them once and walked beside Pumphrey till 
he broke a branch from a bush and beat him off 
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vigorously. And then they were at peace, with 
their enemies behind them. 

"Now, sir," said Pumphrey, at last, "if you *11 
tuck up that sheet, like as if it was a petticoat, 
we '11 try a bit of sprint." 

And there they were, with the flapping sheets 
girt up to their waists, running grotesquely through 
the undergrowth, pounding on at a dogged trot 
to their destination. Both were limp and out of 
breath when they came finally to the creek, a 
sprawling channel in which the tide now ran 
briskly, complicated by a hundred dongas to the 
mile and as vague in its shifting geography as 
the rivers of Eden. They had a wretched ten 
minutes of agitated search ere they came round 
an end of wood and found the little cutter lying 
snug and well afloat. 

Pumphrey tore his sheet ofi^ and flung it from 
him. 

"It *s hurry now," he said, and took a flying 
leap to the yacht's narrow deck. "Come on, 
sir," he cried, as he rose to his feet. "There *s 
no time to lose." 

Together, and in deft haste, they loosed sail 
and set the foresail, cast off from the bank, and 
with quant-poles to their shoulders started her 
down to the bay. Many times she touched mud, 
gently and suggestively; each time they sum- 
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moned their weary forces to a desperate effort 
and brought her clear by sheer strength. The 
channel writhed like a dying snake; sometimes 
it was wide and shallow, for the tide was not yet 
at the full; at others it was a mere race between 
high banks, where the trees brushed their rigging 
as they went through. 

They were not yet clear when Pumphrey 
straightened himself after a heavy spell of quant- 
ing and looked about him. 

"Guv'nor/* he said, "if I was you V d get the 
rifle up and put it handy. We *11 be wanting it, 
as sure as eggs. Look there! *' 

Time had galloped for them at their labours, 
and Salvator, following Pumphrey's pointing hand, 
saw that the east was yellow with the imminence 
of sunrise. He went into the little cabin and 
brought forth his sporting rifle. 

** Put her down in the cockpit, loaded," directed 
Pumphrey, "and then let's see what shoving 's 
left in us." 

Leaning to the quant-poles, their whole bodies 
expended in labour, they thrust the cutter forward 
about the right-angled bend which had delayed 
them. As they worked dawn came apace; the 
daily miracle of those latitudes was consum- 
mated. At one moment the light about them was 
the sorry twilight; the next, it was the glow of 
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broad day, and the sun stood over the horizon 
like a brass shield. At the same instant the 
cutter slid forward, and the strain relaxed. 

"Take the tiller!" cried Pumphrey. "Head 
her straight down." 

He snatched the rifle as Salvator took the 
tiller, braced his shoulder against the backstay, 
and searched the bush with expert eyes. They 
had the benefit of the breeze now, and the fore- 
sail filled and carried her along, for the tide was 
close to dead water. One more bend to nego- 
tiate, and they would be clear. 

Pumphrey swung forward the rifle, shifted his 
feet for comfort, and fired. The same instant, a 
shot rang out behind them and a long splinter 
curled up from the deck beside Pumphrey. 

"Give her helm, sir; give her helm," said Pum- 
phrey, wamingly, as they swept round the wide 
bend. The empty cartridge case tinkled on the 
deck beside him, and he was again braced against 
the backstay, alert and watchful. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, and fired quickly. A 
scream answered the shot; Salvator, steering, did 
not turn his head. 

" Keep her full, sir," came the steady direction 
from Pumphrey, and at the tail of it a ragged fire 
from half a dozen rifles in the bush. Pumphrey 
answered with deliberate shots; once again, as 
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they left the creek behind them, and the cutter 
yawed to the impact of the open wind from the 
sea, a shriek answered his shot. 

"Now," he said, "they won't shoot any more; 
they '11 leave us to the cruiser. So we '11 get sail 
on her." 

With sail on her she slid out hearteningly, and 
as Salvator put her on her course for the bar, 
Pumphrey, with a pair of binoculars, reported 
progress in reference to the cruiser. 

"Anchor's up," he said, sitting crossed-legged 
on the cabin-roof. "There she swings, and her 
bridge is fair bristling with officers. If we 'd 
got a flag, I 'd dip it. Now she 's heading this 
way. Luff, please, sir; we don't want her too 
close when she starts shooting. There 's a little 
fat man at the engine-room telegraph. Officer 
of the watch, I suppose. Looks passionate, too. 
Ha! Aha! He 's got his snout to the speaking- 
tube. She 's feeling it. There 's the skipper 
taking a turn. I '11 bet that man can curse. 
Yes, an' I '11 bet he 's cursing now. Bloke at 
the wing of the bridge has got a telescope on us. 
Hooroo!" yelled Pumphrey, ecstatically. "Hur- 
ray! She's feeling it — cramps, eh, cramps? 
She 's lost steering-way; look at her nose falling 
off. She 's stopped, she 's stopped, she 's 
stopped!" 
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He put down the binoculars and climbed down 
into the cockpit beside Salvator. 

"Now she'll shoot," he said. 

She did; they saw the jet of smoke from a 
casemate and waited with tight nerves till the 
futile shell threw up a fountain full a furlong 
short of them. 

" So that 's all right/' said Pumphrey, with 
satisfaction. ''You know, sir, chemistry 's a 
wonderful thing." He wagged his head pro- 
foundly. "Modern science," he added, "is my 
long suit." 

Salvator held out his hand. "I always knew 
you were a good man, Pumphrey," he said. 
"But I never knew how good till now." 

Pumphrey clasped his hand cordially. "Bless 
your heart," he said, "it's only modern science 
and a little — well — a little general savvy." 



CHAPTER XV 

IN DUE time Lord Steyning's attack passed 
offy and he was free from pain again; but 
he still lay throughout the day on the long couch 
in the garden-room, soft-spoken and gentle and 
imperturbable. His term of suffering seemed to 
have sapped him of strength; sometimes one 
perceived, through his gracious urbanity, a slow 
languor that held him in its grip, and almost 
daily he seemed more fragile and delicate. But 
it never quite mastered him; the discipline of 
long years stood him in good stead, and the thin 
wide lips still curved indomitably and the slow, 
purring speech was always formal and courteous. 
The great room in which he lay symbolized his 
life — stately in form and nobly planned, but 
bare and stripped of the equipment that should 
have fulfilled the architect's purpose. 

Charters, in his daily visits to the house, was 
the first to see a change in the old lord. It was 
not easy for him to define, who took no account 
of the half-tones of life; but he was soon con- 
scious of it. It was not in the new sharpness of 
the old keen face nor the quick glitter of the deep 
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eyes that the change abode. It was something 
that went nearer to the core of the man. He 
seemed to have grown almost kindly in his illness. 

''Fearenside is coming down to see me/' he 
told Charters one afternoon; and then, after a 
pause: "Poor Fearensidel*' 

''Why?" asked Charters. 

Lord Steyning turned his pale eyes on him. 
His eyes were gray, as Betty's were, but between 
them there was no point of resemblance. 

''I said 'poor Fearenside,'" he explained in his 
delicate tones, " because he will be poor, literally. 
He must starve his appetites while he is yet young; 
he must forego experiences; he cannot lay up 
memories for himself.*' His voice tailed off into 
weakness. 

"You know," said Charters, "he might do 
well enough, if he 'd just go at it." 

"Quite so," agreed Lord Stevning. "It's his 
inheritance." 

Charters moved in his chair uneasily. 

"You don't speak of Lady Betty, sir?" he 
suggested, bluntly. 

The Earl smiled. "No," he answered. "Nei- 
ther do you, my young friend. Neither do you." 

It was impossible to be short with him, to hold 
him down to the subject. He was so ethereal, 
extended there on his couch, with his fine. 
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humorsome face framed in its white hair. One 
might as easily have been peremptory with a 
ghost. 

"Well," said Charters, "there's very little to 
tell, sir. Very little, that is, that I Ve any right 
to tell. I have not asked Lady Betty to marry 
me, because — well, because I haven't seen a 
good opportunity yet." 

The Earl nodded. "I know," he said. "The 
Baron is an assiduous correspondent, I believe." 

"She has told you?" asked Charters quickly. 
The Earl smiled. 

" I asked," he answered, gently. " But do you 
know, my friend, I think you overwork your 
chivalry } Betty will never marry Salvator, what- 
ever happens. The field is clear. You are un- 
hampered. I will give you my blessing whenever 
you like; I have hoarded my blessings for years." 

"Still," Charters objected, "he writes, and 
when his letters come they make a change in 
Betty. She 's not free yet, or that would n't be 
so, you know. I don't know what the devil 
there was in him to attract anyone," he added, with 
some vivacity; "but there must have been some- 
thing in him or Betty would n't have made the 
mistake she did. And it persists; the glamour 
has n't worn off. When his letters come she goes 
listless and haunted again." 
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''Yes/' said the Earl, watching the flush on 
the younger man's face. "Yes; that's bad." 

"Bad," cried Charters. "It's hell! It's 
magic! Betty 's not like that in anything else." 

"Ah!" the Earl sighed, and moved on his couch. 
" Her mother was a little like that," he said slowly. 

Charters had never heard him allude to his 
long-dead wife before. 

"Yes," said the Earl; "I fancy it is not quite 
uncommon. It is among the things I have seen; 
the case is at your service. She had the same 
lack of pliancy that we observe in Betty — a 
defect, my dear Charters, but an allurement 
also. She, too, abandoned her peace; I am 
proud to say I was the cause. The memory of 
it is charming still." 

Charters nodded; the old lord was staring at 
the painted ceiling, and it was hard to find an 
answer for his confidence. 

He sighed again. " I will take your congratu- 
lations as read," he said. "Only a word of 
counsel, my dear Charters — regard the field as 
dear." 

"Thanks," said Charters, rising to go, for the 
Earl was becoming dreamy and giving other 
indications of desiring to be alone. 

"Er — good afternoon," Lord Steyning said. 
"She — er — she is a good child. Charters." 
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Many of his conversations had this colour now. 
Their quality was intimate; at first Charters 
wondered whether the intimacy itself accounted 
for the change of tone in Lord Steyning; but he 
soon satisfied himself that the alteration went 
deeper, and he saw the shadow of a final tragedy 
darkening over Steyning Place. There was for 
him a new significance in the droop of Betty's 
head as she brooded over the letters from Mo- 
zambique; the imminence of death made her 
remote and piteous. A chance meeting with the 
burly doctor who attended Lord Steyning taught 
him that his instinct was not at fault. 

'' Used up/' said the doctor, while his handsome 
mare coquetted and fidgeted. ''Whoa up, you 
brute! Just used up like a piece of over-driven 
machinery, Mr. Charters. He was a fine man 
once, at a guess; but he abused his carcass shame- 
fully. It 's the wreck of a glutton that lies up 
there at the Place — the ruins of a belly, my 
dear man. Dying ? Oh, yes, he 's dying. 
Quiet, will you! Certainly he 's dying; when he 
lets go, he '11 die. If he does n't let go, another 
attack will shake him loose. And talking of 
bellies, what d' you think of the mare ?" 

Charters was the man of conventional limits, a 
man of that sound type which turns out comely 
Conservatives with such unimpeachable regularity, 
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in whom good breeding and good sense supply 
the place of subtlety of mind and alertness of 
intellect. No one of his acquaintances — save, 
possibly, Manoel de Sa, whose instincts were 
enterprising beyond the common — would have 
looked to Charters for delicacy of tact in the face 
of a complicated situation; rather, his strength 
would be held to be in his indifference to the 
consequences 'of heavy-handedness, in a bluff 
and uncompromising address to the most obvious 
facts of the affair in hand. But, like many of 
that class to which he has been referred, Charters 
had reserves, hidden resources of capacity; and 
these came to his aid now. In his own vernacu- 
lar, death beds were not in his line; he did n't go 
in for that kind of thing. But now that a death 
bed lay in his path, with all its accompaniments 
of painful anticipation, the slow suspense, the 
possible anguish of relations, the physical chill of 
death itself, he showed himself both capable and 
adroit. Lady Betty was free of any presenti- 
ment; it was not only that she had affairs of her 
own to occupy her thoughts, but her life had been 
spent in the shadow of Lord Steyning's ailment, 
and she was used to aid him in making light of 
it. Charters wondered painfully when the truth 
would show itself to her, and gathered his facul- 
ties together to be ready for that awakening. She 
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would need a strong friend when that arrived 
for her. 

Billy, arriving from Colchester on a visit, was 
not blinded by any preoccupation. He came 
in the morning and was alone with his father for 
a couple of hours. Charters, making his usual 
call in the afternoon, was met by him on the 
terrace. Billy was chastened; something of the 
bewilderment he had shown when he came forth 
from the garden-room still lived in his expression, 
and with it was the cast of reluctant responsibility. 

'* I say, the guv'nor 's ill,'' he said, as soon as 
Charters had shaken hands. ** I mean — he 's ill" 

*'I Ve seen it for some time," answered Char- 
ters, gravely. 

"I 'd no motion that anything was really the 
matter,'' explained Billy, with a perturbed face. 
*'You see. Charters, he's always been a bit — 
groggy, ever since I can remember. Never 
seemed to do him much harm; brightened him 
up a bit, if anything. And it 's a bit of a shock 
to a chap to come and find him like this." 

" Betty does n't know," said Charters. 

"Betty! Oh, Betty 's an ass," answered Billy, 
irritably. ''She can only see things that don't 
exist, anyhow. But about the guv'nor: you 
know, I don't like to see him like this. He 's 
as mild as milk; all the bite seems to have gone 
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out of him. He just lay there and smiled at me, 
and nothing that I could say could wake him up 
at all. At last, I mentioned that I was in a bit 
of a fix. It 's nothing, really, but if anything 
could rouse him, that would. But he only 
smiled and said, 'Of course.' Now, you know, 
that looks bad/' 

''It is bad,'' said Charters, thoughtfully. Billy 
was looking at him with a wavering lip; the tall 
lad was face to face with the unanswerable thing of 
life. "It is bad," repeated Charters; "and you 
must n't make it worse, Billy. A good deal will 
depend on you." 

"How d' you mean ?" demanded Billy, staring. 
"Charters, you don't think he's going to — to 
die?" 

Charters put a hand on the lad's shoulder. 

"I saw the doctor yesterday," he answered, 
gravely. " He says so, Billy. You 'd better see 
him yourself, but — that 's what he says. Steady, 
now, Billy." 

Billy had gone white, and for an instant his eyes 
were fixed and blank, and he swayed under the 
strong hand that held him. 

"Steady," said Charters again; and Billy 
blinked and swallowed and shook off the hand. 

"I know," he said, and his voice at first was 
hoarse and unsteady. "I know; I know. But 
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it 's different when it 's said out loud." He pulled 
himself together with an effort and walked some 
paces down the terrace and back. 

" I 'm most fearfully sorry for you," said 
Charters, lamely. "You know that, old chap, 
don't you?" 

" Yes," said Billy. " Thanks, Charters, thanks." 
The grave care in his face was strangely out of 
keeping with all Charters had ever seen of him. 
It gave him something of dignity. 

" Perhaps you would n't think it," he went on, 
after a momentary pause of embarrassment, "but 
I was deucedly fond of the old guv'nor." He 
looked past Charters into the garden, where the 
shadows of the cedars made black circles on the 
crisp autumn grass. "Always," he added, in a 
sort of abstraction. "We had rows, of course — 
a fellow always has rows with his guv'nor; but it 
did n't mean anything. And even though — 
well, he had n't got much of a son to be proud of, 
you know." 

His eyes returned to Charters with a look of 
appeal. Poor Billy was in the throes of self- 
abasement, and Charters moved quickly to his aid. 

"My dear old chap," he said, "Lord Steyning 
does n't think so. He 's awfully wise, Billy; he 
knows everjrthing, and he never expected you to 
get on without rows. He knows all about it, old 
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chap, and I 'm certain he 's as fond of you as you 
are of him." 

Billy nodded, biting his lip. 

Charters followed up his advantage quickly. 
"And there 's just this, too, Billy. You must n't 
be hard on Betty, you know. She was hit terribly 
hard over Salvator, and she *1I be hit over this 
again. You won't be playing the game if you don't 
make it as easy for her as you can. You see, old 
chap, she 's got nobody in the world but you." 

Billy glanced up with a momentary return of his 
natural briskness. 

"She 's got you, I expect," he replied. 

Charters blushed. "I wish to God she had/' 
he cried. "I don't know what '11 be left of her 
when everything 's done. She 's being broken on 
the wheel, and I 've got to stand by and see it done. 
Billy," he said, with a sharp urgency. ** I tell you, 
Betty 's breaking down; she 's a shrinking, tired 
girl, done up and sick of everything; and you know 
what she used to be. For my sake, be gentle and 
kind to her." 

Billy frowned. "This is n't at all necessary," 
he answered, stiffly. " I know Betty 's a bit — er 

— oflF her oats; and naturally I — er " His 

dignity yielded to a moment of indignation. 
"Hang it," he cried; "I would n't be hard on her 
for anything. You talk like a fool. Charters." 
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Charters held out his hand impulsively. *^ I am 
a fool; that's why," he answered. "Shake 
hands, Billy; you 're a good chap. And we '11 
both do all we can for Betty, won't we ?" 

"It's a bet," agreed Billy, taking the hand 
cordially. 

So Betty alone moved without the pale of the 
secret. She did her business and lived her days 
and thought her thoughts outside that brother- 
hood of tragic knowledge. At first. Lord Steyning 
perhaps shared her ignorance; but not for long. 
Soon enough the knowledge came to him, as it 
often comes to those whose tether is nearly at an 
end; those who were about him saw it in the 
humorous resignation of his every tone and look. 
For many years life had been remote among his 
interests; it was among the things he had seen; 
death was to have no higher rank. He would hold 
to his complacency, to all his equipment of schooled 
manner and fine tone till his fingers were unclasped 
for him, and then he would have no concern in 
what should follow. In those last days he com- 
pelled a kind of admiration. Charters had to 
readjust some of his standards of life in the light 
of the old lord's self possession and courage; but 
for poor Billy, inarticulate and desolate, they were 
days of dread. 

To him Lord Steyning stretched a hand across 
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the widening gulf. Billy had been sitting with 
him, and evening came while he was yet in the 
room. Billy had a chair by one of the tall win- 
dows, half the room distant from the old man on 
his couch. For nearly an hour there had been 
silence between them, while Billy stared out at 
the trees and mused, and the old lord, still and 
white as a marble lord recumbent on his entabla- 
ture, watched him fixedly. 

'* Billy,'' he called suddenly. It was almost the 
first time his son had heard his father address him 
by that name. 

"Yes, sir ?" he answered, going over to him. 

''Sit in that chair near me,'' bade the old man. 
"Yes, there, with your face to the light. Billy, 
there is n't much money for you." 

His voice had still its high, flexible intonation, 
but Billy felt rather than distinguished some 
quality of kindliness in it. He answered inco- 
herently, with no understanding of what he tried 
to say. 

"And there is less for Betty," went on the Earl, 
dreamily. " But she will marry. Betty will marry 
Charters. What will you do?" 

" I shall — I shall be all right, sir," stammered 
Billy. 

The Earl looked at him fixedly for some 
moments, as though making an estimate of him. 
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'^It is possible," he said, thoughtfully. ''It is 
possible. Little will be expected of you, Fearen- 
side; and that, in itself, is an asset. And for the 
rest, you have the tastes of your class, an appear- 
ance that will pass, and youth — youth! Some of 
the dice are loaded in your favour, at all events.'* 

"Oh, father," cried Billy, helplessly, "I've 
been a brute to you." 

"My dear child!" Lord Ste)ming raised his 
eyebrows in faint surprise. " You have been noth- 
ing of the kind, and really I should know. Dis- 
miss the idea that there is any balance outstanding 
between us. I never contemplated for myself the 
role of the meticulous parent; you have spared me 
the real embarrassment of having an exacting son. 
That would have pained me; believe me, I never 
failed to appreciate your qualities." He paused 
an instant. Then when he went on it was in 
another tone. 

"Come," he said. "We have managed one 
another very passably, have we not ?" 

Billy took the long thin hand between both of 
his. 

" I was always fond of you," he said, with eyes 
downcast. "I always knew you were awfully 
wise and clever and — all that, father. And I 
always knew, too, that you were tremendously 
good form." 
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The old Earl smiled slowly. 

^^Nuncy^ he said, "or if not nunc, then Cras — 
dimiitis. Thank you, Fearenside." 

The burly doctor had repeated to Billy the sub- 
stance of what he had told Charters, and in the 
face of the direct question had pronounced the 
opinion that the end was close at hand. Billy, 
overwrought and maintaining his composure with 
difficulty, shrank from telling Betty what could not 
be withheld from her much longer. That duty 
fell to Charters. He accepted it as he accepted all 
the obligations which his care for Betty's welfare 
imposed on him. He had no fear that the plain 
fact would overtax her; he had been anxious only 
lest vexations should accumulate upon her while 
this new pain had to be borne. 

She gave him an opening herself. They were 
at tea in the hall; Billy was with Lord Steyning. 

"I think Billy is very worried about father,'* she 
observed. " Jem, is there any danger ?*' 

He met her look of inquiry squarely. 

"Yes, Betty,'* he answered. 

The wondering perplexity showed in her face 
anew — the look that had never been there before 
he went to Africa. But she summoned her 
strength to aid her and her eyes grew clear and 
steady. 

"Jem," she said, a little breathlessly, "is 
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it ** She caught herself and stopped. "Do 

they think father will die ?" she asked. 

"Yes, Betty," answered Charters, and now he 
did not look at her. 

He heard her breath taken sharp between her 
lips in an inhalation like a sob; and in an instant 
he was beside her. 

"Betty," he cried, "lift up your head, dear. 
Don't let it beat you down. Everything *s against 
you; I don't know what 's wrong with the world. 
Oh, Betty, if only I could suffer for you. If only 
you 'd let me share it, Betty." 

He was bending over her, with his arm about her 
shoulders, clasping her close to him in a passion of 
protection and resentment against the fate that 
made her a victim. While he spoke, she lay 
unresisting against his breast; when he had made 
an end she freed herself gently. She was pale and 
rather tense, with a droop to her mouth that hurt 
him to see. 

"It — it isn't me, now," she said. "It's 
father — and Billy. It *s not me any more, Jem; 
there has been too much of me, too little of every- 
body else." 

" Betty," he pleaded, " use me. Need me, dear, 
for I need you terribly." 

She had risen from her place, and silenced him 
with a little gesture. 
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"You must go away now," she said. "I must 
go to father and Billy; we three must be together. 
No more now, Jem, please." 

He stood aside and let her pass; then sat down 
by the disordered tea things, forlorn with the feeling 
that all the sorrow and trouble to come would lie 
between him and Betty, to sunder them past his 
help. 

Next morning, as he looked out over the valley 
to Steyning Place, he saw its windows gray and 
blank. The blinds were down in the big house, 
shutting in Betty and Billy and the faintly smiling 
shell of flesh that had been the Earl of Steyning. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE old Earl lay buried in the gray church 
that overlooked the flats of the river, among 
the old sea-captains and builders of ships whose 
fame perished when the sea fell back from Shore^ 
ham. His death had made a moment's stir among 
the writers of obituaries and other hangers-on of 
the dead days, and these reconstructed here and 
there, for the interest of readers of newspapers and 
the enlightenment of the dead Earl's children, the 
fine figure of Lord Steyning as he had been. It 
was hard for Betty and Billy to figure to them- 
selves the brilliant man of the mid-Victorian day, 
the choice c)mic of a c)mical fashion, the reaction- 
ary against the material morality of the Prince 
Consort; all this had been hidden from them. 
They were the children of his age, when he had 
closed his career with the one brief idyll of his life, 
his marriage with the mother that neither of them 
remembered. He was done with now, ineffectual 
to the last; they had had no share in the real Lord 
Steyning, who had died ere they were bom. 
Perhaps both of them had some such thought as 
this in the empty days that followed the funeral, 

236 
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before each room in the house had worn off its 
association with the dead man. If his dying had 
bowed them with none of that poignant anguish 
that follows the loss of one intimately loved, at 
least it had bereaved them of a landmark in their 
lives and left them desolate and uncertain. 

Billy was better than his promise to Charters. 
The first shock had unmanned him; he had wept 
hysterically over the thin face that smiled still, 
while Betty, mute and dry eyed, but pale and 
fearful, had held him to her and let his trouble 
exhaust itself in her arms. But when the fit 
had passed, he braced himself to the responsi- 
bilities that awaited him. Charters had been sure 
of himself when he spoke well of Billy. With a 
pucker of thought between his brows and a careful 
worry in all his manner, the new Lord Steyning 
stiffened his shoulders to their burden and did not 
flinch. Even Betty had not hoped to find him 
quite so adequate. The old confidence between 
them was re-established; there was a childlike 
quality in their reliance upon one another and a 
sure sympathy and understanding that fortified 
both. They fell into a fashion of talking frankly 
to each other that was like balm to Betty; it was 
freedom and healing to her lame soul to speak 
fully to Billy. She told him, very simply, of her 
engagement and its interruption, of all that still 
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disturbed her peace, and he stretched his under- 
standing to follow her tale. 

"" Perhaps I don't quite grasp it all, old girl/' 
he answered, when she asked him if he under- 
stood. ''But I shall; it'll get clear soon. What 
I don't see now is why he keeps on writing to you 
and why — well, why it cuts you up so." 

"Don't you, Billy?" asked Betty, forlornly. 

"No," he replied. "It 's a bit over my head, 
dear. It seems to me that the fault was all on his 
side. It 's like this." He frowned consideringly 
as an analogy occurred to him. "You had certain 
things to give, don't you know — and good enough 
for any fellow, too." He was oddly like his father 
now as he smiled his little compliment at her. 

"Yes, you had certain things to give," he 
repeated. "Apparently, it was n't for diem that 
he was keen on you, but for other things which 
you could n't give. He wanted you to admire all 
those high-flown ideas of his about Mozambique. 
Well, they were right enough, no doubt; but you 
could n't be expected to bum incense round 'em. 
He might have known that. In fact, it seems to 
me," added Bily, with a judicial touch, "that our 
friend had a parochial mind." 

Betty smiled faintly at Billy's familiar phrase. 
They were together after breakfast in the little 
room off the hall which Billy used for the trans- 
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aaion of business. A pile of unopened letters 
lay before him as he sat, awaiting his attention. 

"But," said Betty, "I feel mean, Billy. I feel 
paltry and mean. I was capable of all he wanted 
so long as it was small. All his letters tell me of his 
work out there; how he is feeling his way through 
hundreds of perils while the time comes for him 
to strike his blow. Every one of them is a 
reproach to me; I am not worthy to have a part 
in his dangers — not even to sit here and — and 
pray for him." 

Billy looked at her shrewdly. "Not worthy, 
eh i" he repeated, and drummed with his fingers 
on the edge of the desk. "No," he said then, " I 
don't suppose you are." 

Betty, startled and arrested, stared at him in 
silence. 

" I don't suppose you are, for a minute," con- 
tinued Billy evenly. "Why should you be? If 
he believes and hopes and does all he says he does, 
he *s — he *s a martyr. Bet. He 's something 
very big indeed, over all our heads. None of us 
are worthy of him, in that case. I don't say he is, 
you know, but he may be. And if he is, then one 
can admire him and envy him and all that; but 
I 'm dashed if one can have much in common with 
him. We 're just plain people with a deuce of a 
lot on our hands; and to mix up with a chap like 
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Salvator would be like trying to fence with a 
rolling pin." 

"Yes," said Betty, in a low voice. "Yes; but 
suppose one loved him f " 

"Ah," said Billy, turning to his letters, "that 
would be different. Only one never does love that 
sort of man." 

"Doesn't one?" asked Betty. 

He split open a couple of envelopes before he 
answered. 

"No," he said then, and looked up at her. 
"You know that, dear." 

Betty sat silent, wondering, while he went on 
with his work. There were several matters that 
made her wonder beside the statement Billy had 
just enunciated as a fact, and one was the new 
wisdom that had come to her brother. She rose and 
went to him and leaned over the back of his chair. 

" Billy," she said, softly, " who taught you about 
loving?" 

She had her arms round his neck from behind 
and her cheek against his. He put down the letter 
he was reading, but did not answer. 

"Who was it, Billy?" she pressed. "Who 
taught you all this and made you so wise about 
loving? Tell me, Billy." 

Billy grunted but sat still. "You guessed?" 
he asked. 
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She pressed his face closer to hers. ''Oh» Billy, 
you might have told me," she said. "You might 
have told me. Tell me now." 

So, in that attitude, he told her. It was a fool- 
ishly pathetic little tale, told in Billyhs limping 
words and inadequate phrases; a tale of a '^ gor- 
geous girl," whom he had met, the daughter of a 
City knight, buttressed with unscalable money- 
bags and dominated by an uncompromising father. 
They had a place near Colchester, and he had met 
her first at a regimental dance. ** I was infernally 
keen on her," said poor Billy, "and we coupled 
awfully well. I tell you, Betty, it knocked me all 
endways when her guv*nor dropped to it and put 
his foot down. Said he never bought what he 
could get for nothing, and sons-in-law were 
included in that category." 

" Poor Billy," said Betty, gently. "And was she 
very nice, dear?" 

"She was It," replied Billy, simply. 

"And what was her name?" asked Betty. 

"The best in the world," he answered. "Her 
name was Mary." 

Betty kissed him and stroked his hair in 
sympathy. 

"Why did n't you tell me?" she asked. 

Billy shrugged. " It was while I was down here 
that time that you thought I 'd been borrowing 
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money from Charters/' he said. ** I was annoyed, 
I suppose, dear, or I expect I should have told 
you." 

"I 'thought/ repeated Betty, in surprise. 
"But — had n't you, Billy?" 

'*No/' replied Billy. "I said I hadn't. I 
thought he was sweet on you or I should have 
borrowed from him fast enough. I don't deny 
that, dear. But as it was I got Salvator to lend 
me a hundred." 

Betty released his head and stood up. ''Sal- 
vator," she repeated. "And yet Jem never 
told me." 

" Probably he did n't see what you had to do with 
it, dear," suggested Billy. 

Betty went back to the chair she had left and 
sat down in it. Her cheeks were flushed, but not 
In distress. 

" I was a fool," she said, frankly, and laughed 
aloud. Laughter was rare on her lips in those 
days, and it seemed to restore her. 

"I was a fool," she repeated. "But Jem never 
told. He never told." 

She went out to the garden to have the subject 
to herself; her mood was that of one who has been 
the subject of a joke, a good joke which the victim 
appreciates; she laughed again as she passed alone 
under the trees. 
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''He never told, he never told/' she said to her- 
selfy over and over again. ''I was fuming and 
frothing to myself, and all the while everyone else 
knew the truth, and saw me for the little fool I 
was, and kept straight faces. Only I was out of 
it, and none of them laughed/' 

It gave a zest to the cool morning that blew into 
her face and brightened it with pink. Not since 
Salvator had left was there such a briskness in her. 
She walked to and fro alertly and smiling, her mind 
empty, for the time, of all her woe. 

In the middle of her thoughts she saw Billy, 
with a letter in his hand, waving to her and 
went to meet him. He looked at her bright face 
approvingly. 

"You Ve a stunning colour," he said, and put 
the letter into her hands. "I Ve just opened it," 
he explained. 

It was a brief note from Charters. "De Sa, 
whom you know, has run down from town and is 
putting up with me," he wrote. "He wishes to 
have a talk with Lady Betty as soon as possible. 
I know what it is about, and think it would be wise 
if you both were to see him without loss of time. 
Will you let us know, please, when it will suit you 
to have him call." 

" I suppose," said Billy, " it 's about Salvator ? 
What.?" 
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Betty was reading the note again. "Yes," 
she said, wearily, with all the brightness gone 
suddenly from her. "It can only be that/* 

The little frown of consideration came on Billy's 
forehead again. The effect of his mention of 
Salvator on Betty had not escaped him. 

"Then how would it be," he suggested, "if I 
wrote back and said that I think I Ve had enough 
of Salvator and don't choose that you shall be 
bothered with him any more?" 

"No," said Betty. "That would n't do, Billy. 
You must n't do that. Let 's see him at once — 
this afternoon. Jem says we must n't lose time." 

"It shall be as you like," agreed Billy. "I 
ought to have answered the note without letting 
you know, though. You've gone all flabby again." 

"It's nothing," said Betty. 

"H'm." Billy was anything but satisfied. 
"Then, since Charters knows all about it, I 'd 
better ask him to come too. He 's got a fairly 
level head of his own, you know." 

"Yes, ask him," agreed Betty. "He's our 
friend, Billy, anyhow. Jem will never let us 
down.' 

Accordingly, a messenger was sent across 
country to Frog Hall, with a request that Charters 
would bring De Sa over that afternoon, at any hour 
convenient to both of them, and Betty prepared 
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herself to undergo again the ordeal of reviving 
her close memories of Salvator and enduring her 
self-blame for his loneliness now. She saw the 
prospect of the whole matter being reopened with- 
out shrinking from it; the patience of resignation 
was her refuge. 

But neither Charters nor De Sa had the manner 
of being charged with a portentous mission when 
they arrived. De Sa subdued his twinkle while he 
murmured a soft condolence to them on their 
bereavement; the little man never failed to put on 
the right manner for the affair of the moment; his 
stock in trade was a talent for quick changes of 
sentiment, each surely adapted to its occasion. 
Even in his expression of sympathy he managed 
to convey the impression that he fulfilled a belated 
formality, and his little sober phrases skimmed the 
surface of his hearers' minds without solemnity 
or depth or anything but mere politeness. Char- 
ters found himself a seat on Betty's left hand; 
Billy was near her on the other side, and De Sa 
placed himself opposite the three of them. 

''I am personal/' he began, addressing them all, 
"Personal, not official." 

"Quite so," Billy answered him. "Officially, 
you know, you 've nothing to do with us. You 
know that, don't you ?" 

De Sa made a bow. "I know," he replied. 
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urbanely. **And, if you please, my lord, you can 
make difficulties for me. But it is the truth that 
I am here to do a service if you will let me." 

"Go on," said Billy." 

De Sa bowed again, unperturbed. "It will 
save trouble if I first ask a question," he continued. 
He looked at Betty. " I can do no service, after 
all, if it is true that the affairs of the Baron Salvator 
have no interest here." He gave his voice an 
interrogative turn, still looking at the girl. 

Betty moved in her chair uneasily. 

" I should like to hear what you have to tell me," 
she said. 

" I am obliged," said De Sa. " It is this, then. 
The Baron is active just now; he makes a confu- 
sion in the places where he goes, and he intends a 
greater confusion very soon. That is to be, as 
we know, in Mozambique. He is a brave man, a 
man of hopes and ideals, with the mind of a poet. 
It is never for me to praise him to those who know 
him. But one thing he looks over and does not 
see — that before the year is ended he will be 
ended too." 

He nodded to Betty as he said it with quiet 
certainty. 

"It is not as if he were not dangerous," he con- 
tinued. "Those to whom he opposes himself will 
not deny that he is brave and — and powerful. 
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Twice before he has been — er — a subject of 
consideration. Now, that is not so. Considera- 
tion is finished; the Baron will be made an end 
of. It is decided." 

Betty was listening intently; now she turned and 
looked first at Billy, then at Charters. 

"You know that he has taken that into 
account?'* she asked. "You said this before, 
Senhor, and the Baron was told.*' 

"Yes," answered De Sa, "I know that, Lady 
Betty. But," he continued, leaning forward and 
telling out his words with sharp emphasis, "even 
I — I did not know how sure, how fatally, finally 
sure it was. He is meddling with a government 
which perhaps has not been very skilful in govern- 
ing; but it is expert in punishing. I am not 
official; I am private, and I know how true is 
what I say." 

He paused, but Lady Betty made no answer. 

"One other thing I will tell you," he said. 
"There is no chance for his revolution to succeed 
— no chance, not even a thousand to three. You 
will not believe that the government on the spot can 
beat him; but that government is not alone. If it 
falls, if he makes himself the master, it is arranged 
that there will be a British cruiser under the walls 
of Mozambique to deal with him at once." 

**I say!" exclaimed Billy. 
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"Yes," pursued De Sa. "This revolution — it is 
like a puzzle with which he occupies himself, but 
we know the answer. It is written on a tombstone." 

Betty flinched, and Billy moved his chair closer 
to her. 

"Well," he said to De Sa. "That 's the end of 
Salvator, according to you. What do you want us 
to do?" 

De Sa shrugged. "You know the Baron," he 
answered. "He is not open to suggestion, gener- 
ally. But if there is any suggestion to which he is 
open it will be from here, from this house. 
Miladi," he said, speaking to Betty, "I shrink 
from touching your affairs; it revolts me; but if 
the Baron will respond to any one, it is to you. 
There is time to write, if you choose to write; and 
it is because you might choose, because I have 
guessed you interested, that I am come to tell you 
this." 

"You guess too freely," retorted Billy. 

" I will be answered by Lady Betty," said De Sa. 
" This is her matter. If her interest is what I have 
presumed to guess, nobody — not even you, my 
lord — can answer for her." 

Betty looked about her helplessly, her locked 
fingers in her lap. 

" He won't," she answered, in a low voice. " He 
won't respond. You are wrong." 
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De Sa bowed again. "I am sure you know 
what is true," he said. ** But please forgive me if 
I have come here without need. I doubted much 
before I came." 

" It was kind," said Betty. " It was very kind." 

" Lady Betty, I am grateful," he replied. " Per- 
haps you will make a decision when you have 
thought. There is time — a little time — for think- 
ing and time to write. And now, if you will let 
me, I will take a little promenade in your so beauti- 
ful garden, and you may talk over the matter. " 

When he had gone, Betty turned quickly to 
Charters. 

"Jem," she said, "is this true?" 

"Yes," replied Charters; "it *s true, Betty." 
He spoke sadly, for in it there was the overthrow 
of his ripening hopes, and all to begin again. 

Betty sprang up and began to walk to and fro. 
Billy frowned. 

"Why was it necessary to tell ?" he demanded 
of Charters, speaking so that Betty should not 
hear. 

"I love her," answered Charters. "How could 
I keep it from her?" 

Billy sighed and nodded comprehendingly. 

"It *s no good," cried the girl, stopping in her 
agitated walk. " I know it 's no good. No letter 
of mine would turn him aside. I told you he was 
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single-eyed, Jem; he is. No, he *11 shake his 
head over my letter and tear it up; he always 
thought little enough of what I said ! " 

She spoke with a heat of energy that was like 
rebellion; she seemed to protest with all her force 
against this unalterable thing. 

"Hard, strong, unkind," she went on. "How 
could I do anything And now he '11 be killed, 
when I could save him if he M only believe me for 
a moment. Oh, I can write and write and write; 
will he ever read it through ? " 

She stopped, and lighted up with a sudden stag- 
gering thought. The force of it, shining in her 
face, made the two men start anxiously. 

"I'll go out to Mozambique!" she cried. "I 
will — rU go out!" 

"Betty," cried Charters, while Billy's scowl 
darkened. "You 're mad." 

She laughed. "That's what I should be — 
mad," she answered. " But I '11 go. I 'm useless, 
and all that, but I '11 do what I can." 

Charters went closer to her and held her, with 
his hands on her elbows, looking into her passion- 
ate face gravely. 

"Then — you love him ?" he said. 

She shook her head. " No," she answered. " I 
don't love him. But I '11 go, Jem. I must go." 

He kept his hold of her, looking into her eyes 
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with a searching scrutiny. Some of the excitement 
died out of her while he looked, and she gave him 
back her steady glance. 

" I *11 go/* she repeated. 

He released her. "Very well/' he said. ** You 
shall go, and I '11 go with you." 

Billy began an angry protest, but stopped at the 
sight of their faces. 

"It 's lunacy/' he said, "sheer lunacy. But if 
you must, you must. You 've both got parochial 
minds." 



CHAPTER XVII 

T TNDER the vehemence of the sun, Mozam* 
\^ bique was like a city of the dead. From 
the flat roof of Dona Victoria's house, where an 
awning was spread for shelter from the withering 
heat, Salvator and his hostess looked out over 
the town that was spread below them, somnolent 
and still, with its streets parched and empty, and 
even the flag over the Palacio do Govemo clinging 
dry and listless to its blistered staiF. Around the 
city, standing steeply up from its island foundation, 
the waters of the harbour were still as glass and the 
ships upon it were mirrored in its smoothness to 
their ultimate detail. To the west of them the 
mainland of Africa showed its mysterious horizon 
sharp against a sky of copper. 

Salvator, leaning against the parapet, looked 
here and there in the idleness of thought. Dona 
Victoria, smoking always, leaned at some distance 
from him, looking from the hot city to him and 
back again. 

''Quiet ?'' she said at last. It was partly a ques- 
tion aimed at his preoccupation. He came out of 
his reverie with a start. 

251 
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"That is what I was thinking," he answered. 
"Quiet as a child sleeping. As quiet as though its 
sleep were secure for ever. And yet they know; 
the Govemador knows, as well as you and I, 
how each day brings his rule nearer to its end. 
They arrested Pumphrey last night, confound 
him, and within half an hour he escaped. And 
this morning he was walking about in front of the 
whole garrison, and they dared not touch him, 
and still it sleeps.'' 

** Yes," said Dofia Victoria. " It always sleeps." 

Salvator moved with a quick gesture of impa* 
tience. 

"It will wake next month," he said, frowning 
over the town. "It will wake then. If only all 
the men were here, I 'd wake it to-night. It 's 
had its sleep out, Victoria; it '11 have to turn soon 
to justify itself." 

Dona Victoria lighted another cigarette from 
the stump of the one just finished. 

"It will wake," she agreed, dropping the 
stump over the parapet. "You can always 
have a fight in Mozambique, my friend. But 
you can have nothing else." She yawned 
frankly, stretching her slim arms over her 
head. "I have lived here all my> life, except 
when I have gone down the Coast for a month 
to Inhambane or Louren^o Marques, and it 
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is I that tell you — you can have nothing else 
in Mozambique." 

Salvator shook his head. 

"Ah, but you will see/' said Dona Victoria 
lazily. **I have confidence in you; I believe you 
are a little Messiah, inspired, devoted, irresistible. 
You will fight the Devil — this old, dead, dirty 
city — and crush him to powder. But you will do 
nothing with his carcass. What is it that makes 
the bad government, the bribery, the stealing, the 
murder ? Is it the men only ? No, my friend; it 
is the place. It was begotten by pirates and 
priests; it is a place of pirates and priests still and 
for ever." 

He heard her with a frown; at her first words 
the old look had come into his face which Lady 
Betty had known and dreaded — the look of gloomy 
wrath held in check by contempt and that wildness 
that seemed to speak of a strain of fanaticism in the 
man. Dona Victoria, seeing it, stopped speaking 
and smoked on, but imperturbably as ever. 

"I see," he answered crisply. "Then — then 
all I have to do is worth nothing.^ You, too, 
Victoria, are with those who think I am a crank 
and a dreamer?" 

She shook her head. "No," she answered. 

"But you are," he persisted. "Oh, I know 
how I stand. I have helpers, I have servants, I 
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have allies; but not one friend. Among you all, 
there is not one friend." 

Dona Victoria took the cigarette from her lips 
in a long, slow sweep. Her dark eyes bent them- 
selves on him in a steady, searching gaze 

"You can say that?" she said, in a full, even 
voice. "You?" 

"What else should I say ?" he cried. "You all 
help, you are all kind and useful; but which of you 
believes in me ? Which of you can think without 
smiling of all my aims and hopes here ? I see 
service in it, service and ministry to mankind, 
the salvation of many men, the fortunes and happi- 
ness of the whole country. I see in myself a man 
created to this end, specially designed and endowed 
for it, like a tool made for a particular purpose. 
It is my creed, my religion. Without it, I should 
be bankrupt and futile. And I hold it alone — 
alone in all the world. You and the others can 
work and plot and fight; but which of you 
believes?" 

He spoke with the fervour of passion, turning to 
drive his words home to her. . Doiia Victoria heard 
him with no change in her attitude of ease; only 
the eyelids that lifted and left her eyes wide and 
significant went to show that she listened with any 
emotion. 

"Which of us believes ?" she said, when he had 
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done. ''My Baron, you have no understanding 
of what it is to be a friend. You should not ask 
*who believes ?' No, that is not what you should 
ask. You should say: 'Who of those who. live 
below me and cannot think as I think, nor lift their 
minds aloft as I lift mine, will yet give me service 
like slaves, trust me, follow me, fight for me, sink 
their own advantage for me, die for me at a 
moment's need — love me.?" 

She was superb now; as the hot words came 
forth she stood upright, with her dark, passionate 
face lifted, and her full breasts heaving. 

"That is your question," she cried, almost 
fiercely. "Ask me that, Senhor Salvator, and I — 
I, Dona Victoria Carmen Incamacion d'Cruz — 
/ will find you your answer." 

They stood staring in each other's faces for a 
full minute while the heat of their contest abated; 
and then Dofia Victoria, her face relaxing from its 
vigour and tensity, uttered a little laugh and 
dropped her eyes. 

"Victoria," said Salvator, uncertainly. 

The girl shrugged, but did not look at him. 

"It was a thing for you to know," she answered 
in a murmur; and then, as he stood looking at her 
in silence: "Oh, let us not dwell on it. I feel as 
though I were all unbuttoned." 

He went back to his place by the parapet. Betty 
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had had no such answer to give him. An odd 
twist in the current of his thoughts brought her to 
his mind then, and with the arid, sun-swamped 
city baking below him he was carried in thought to 
the Downs again, lying high over the Channel, 
with Betty's face of timid doubt looking into his 
own. It is very still in the heat of the day at 
Mozambique; everything was very lifeless and 
inert, and there was little enough in what he saw to 
hold his purpose before him. Doiia Victoria, 
glancing sideways at him, saw his face soften as the 
thoughts and memories moved in and out of the 
chambers of his brain; her own face took on a 
vague trouble as Salvator drew out from the 
present that contained her. She watched him with 
curiosity that he did not suspect as he recalled the 
clear high voice of that other woman, so very far 
away, from whom he had elected to be for ever 
absent in the soul as well as in the body. In his 
mood of abstraction, while the things about him 
were remote and immaterial, something of regret 
and longing coloured his meditations. Dona 
Victoria, watching under her lowered eyelids, saw 
his lips part in a sigh. 

Yet he was close to the hour in which he looked 
to put a crown on his labours. All had been deftly 
prepared. From all the little fevered ports of the 
coast, from Manica and the parched veldt of 
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Rhodesia, from the Transvaal and the trading 
districts of Central Africa, the reckless, careless 
men were flocking to join them. All the middle 
of Africa was sending its ne'er-do-weels to do his 
bidding, a cohort of free-lances salted to fever and 
inured to adventure, asking nothing but an enemy 
plain to see and the word of command to attack. 
Among them were old irregulars who had come 
through Rorke's Drift and been drenched in the 
rain of Moroso Mountain, men who had helped 
to thrust further the shifting frontiers of civiliza- 
tion. Each boat brought them up to Mozam- 
bique, to increase the tale of the lawless and master- 
less; and already they had the troops and the police 
cowed and impotent. When the evening came 
to fill the streets they were abroad with their 
weapons openly belted about them; no night 
passed but the rattle of shots and the noise of 
harsh voices told the tale of their quick quarrels 
quickly adjusted. It only remained for the rest 
of them to arrive, for these must not be 
disappointed, and Salvator would spring his 
mine. A peaceful coup JV/^r might carry it cfl^ 
with these legionaries to back him; if not, they 
would sweep the Portuguese into the bay. 
Mozambique would be his, and from it he would 
push his dominion south by degrees through the 
towns yet to be captured and those others for which 
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Pumphrey and his collaborators had arranged the 
betrayal. 

It was a fine scheme, dexterously completed 
and hopefully simple. But in his dreamy mood 
it receded from the ranks of things immediate 
and appreciable; it fell into a background of 
uncertainty and glamour. What was close and 
present was Betty, so clear-cut and upstanding, 
and with it all so endearingly feminine. His 
memory travelled over all her well-remembered 
characteristics, from the level gaze of her gray 
eyes, as clear and limpid as the waters of the 
Adur below her home, to the short certainty of the 
little nod with which she answered questions. 
It had all been his, once; even now he felt that 
some of it was his still; and for the moment he 
bent all the forces of his mind to resist the knowl- 
edge that he had relinquished it, cast it from him, 
made it the guerdon of another man. 

It was at this stage that Pumphrey came forth 
from the stairway to the roof. His boots made 
a clatter on the flagstones, and Salvator recalled 
himself abruptly to the present and turned to 
receive him. 

"Hot, isn*t it?" said Pumphrey. "If there 
wasn't a lady present — " he grinned familiarly 
to Dona Victoria — " I M say it was blooming 
hot." 
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"Yes, it'sliot," agreed Salvator. "How did 
you come to be arrested last night, Pumphrey? 
Is that what you call keeping things quiet ?" 

Pumphrey sat down on the carpet that was 
spread under the awning. 

"Yes," he replied. "If it hadn't been for 
that, you 'd ha' had a half-baked revolution right 
then. It was those Manica chaps, guv'nor. 
They went out behind the church to settle a row, 
and the shooting got pretty general. I 'd hardly 
got them pacified, when up comes a picket of 
little soldiers. In another minute they'd have 
tried to arrest the chaps that did the shooting, and 
the fat would have been in the fire. It was lucky 
I was there. I just hove myself at that sergeant 
with copious instructions to arrest me and bustle 
me off before he got a bullet in him. An' you 
bet he did it." 

"H'm. And how did you get away?" 
demanded Salvator. 

Pumphrey's eye wandered. "Oh, tact," he 
said, airily. "Just tact." 

Salvator looked at him searchingly, but the 
little man was involved in a flirtation of smiles 
and winks with Doiia Victoria, and refused to 
meet his eye. Pumphrey was shy of revealing 
his methods of dealing with his enemies. 

"What did you come here for ?" asked Salvator. 
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^'I came to report that things were continuing 
comfortable," replied Pumphrey. '*By the way, 
there were a few men ashore from that British 
man-o'-war this morning/* 

*' Ah." Salvator was interested. 

"Yes, and very decent chaps, too," continued 
Pumphrey. " I tried to make one of them drunk; 
my head's all swimming still. He said they were 
only stopping to make some engine-room repairs." 

Dona Victoria laughed. "Soft-soap again?'' 
she suggested. 

Pumphrey shook his head regretfully. 

"You can't soft-soap British cruisers," he 
replied. "It's been tried," he added, with 
reserve. 

"Said they were only stopping for repairs," 
repeated Salvator thoughtfully. "I wonder. 
What do you think, Pumphrey.^" 

"Well," replied Pumphrey, " I don't see why not, 
sir. It 's notorious the way Navy engines fall 
down. Where an old tramp or a mail-boat would 
stick herself together with spit and sealing-wax 
and keep running, a man-o'-war has to put into 
port and fire twenty-one guns and turn to all 
hands and the cook to tinker her by numbers. 
You can see it an)nvhere, and why not here ?" 

"Yes, but why did they let half-a-dozen petty 
officers ashore?" asked Salvator. 
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"The one I had was to bring off her mails/* 
answered Pumphrey. "Another was an artificer 
come to see about some copper piping. Another 
was the wardroom steward, stalking for fresh 
vegetables. And so it went on. They were 
all ashore for something." 

"I know. But what makes me think is that 
they may have come just to see what things were 
looking like. I 'm getting more and more afraid 
that that cruiser will be here next month when 
we start to take the town," said Salvator. "And 
if she was in it — well, it would complicate 
things." 

Pumphrey scratched his ear thoughtfully. 

"Aye," he said. " It would — a British cruiser. 
That would complicate things more than a bit. 
Say, guv'nor, supposing she did show up. We 
should have to postpone our little arrangement, 
should n*t we?" 

"We can't postpone it," said Salvator. 

"Well," said Pumphrey. "It *s for you to say, 
of course. But — this is getting tough." 

He shook his head very doubtfully. "Tough," 
he repeated. "Very tough. You can't bustle 
those chaps the way you can the Portuguese. 
You know that, sir, I suppose ? " 

Salvator had walked back to his place at the 
parapet. 
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^^I know it/' he said, with his back to Pum- 
phrey. "I know it/* 

Pumphrey and Dona Victoria exchanged looks. 
Pumphrey's expressed a question; the girPs 
answered with a caution and a nod toward 
Salvator's back. 

"Well/* said Pumphrey, suddenly, in a tone 
that made Salvator start and look round, ''there 's 
one man that 's got to be watched at once, or the 
blokes on that cruiser Ml know everything without 
the trouble of inquiring." 

"Yes,"* cried Doria Victoria. "That is Adams. 
Watch Adams, little Pumphrey." 

"Little yourself," retorted Pumphrey, rising to 
his feet. " But I *11 watch him. It *s no use you 
looking black, guv'nor; we 're all in this, and 
not one of us is worth a rei if Adams gets a 
chance." 

"Listen," commanded Salvator. "You can 
watch, since you think it necessary. Watch as 
much as you like. But, mind — no murder." 

"Who's talking about murder?" cried Pum- 
phrey, in a paroxysm of argument. "I said 
'watch.' And I will watch. And if I catch him 
selling us and putting us all in danger, and I 
squirt a bullet into him to keep his mouth shut, 
you 're not going to call that murder, are you ?" 

"I am," retorted Salvator, harshly. 
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Pumphrey collapsed. "Oh, all right/* he said« 
in the shrillness of despair. "All right, all 
right. I 'm crazy, I am. I don't know self- 
defence when I see it. Have it your own way, 
then; only don't blame me if it all comes out 
crooked." 

"Nobody thinks of blaming you," retorted 
Salvator, gloomily. "You know what you have 
to do; do it." 

He turned his back again. Dona Victoria put 
out her hand and hushed the hot retort on Pum- 
phre/s lips, and motioned him to go. 

"He is troubled," she whispered, as he lingered 
uncertainly, and Pumphrey went, walking on 
tiptoes over the echoing flagstones. 

She waited till the sound of his departure had 
died away within the house, and then rose and 
went over to where Salvator still leaned, and slid 
her arm within his. Her touch roused him, and 
he looked down into her face with an absent 
smile. 

"So thoughtful," she said, softly. "But let 
me speak to you, for I am the first of your friends. 
No, not the first; the second." 

"Who is the first, then?" he asked, stroking 
her slender hand where it lay on the crook of 
his arm. 

"The first is little Pumphrey," she answered. 
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seriously. "Trusty, capable, brave, and faithful, 
he is the first. And he went away just now very 
sore and angry." 

Salvator nodded. "Yes; I am sorry,** he an- 
swered. 

She pressed his arm in acknowledgment. 

"But, tell me," she said, still in the same 
caressing tones; "tell me, for I have never under- 
stood. What is this about Adams ? He is false; 
it is past a question. He is bad and unfriendly. 
You have battles before you and many men to 
kill. Why do you baulk at the killing of this 
man ? We, who know him so exactly, with such 
a certainty and such a hatred, are ready to kill 
him at any minute, but you always stand in the 
way. What is it?" 

He did not answer for a few moments, and the 
old gloomy look came back to him. Then he 
disengaged his arm gently and turned to face her. 

"I will tell you if you like," he said, very 
quietly. "I will tell you, but you must not 
question me about it." 

She assented with a mute face of attention. 

"It is this," he said, looking past her at the 
roofs of the city. "You heard me protest, a 
while back, that none of you who were true to 
me shared my great faith in my work? And 
you saw that it was bitterness to me? Well, 
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there is one who believes in the future as I believe 
in it. It is Adams/' 

She did not speak, true to her wordless promise 
that she would ask no questions, but her fierce 
dissent was eloquent in all her face and body. 

"Ah, perhaps you cannot understand," he went 
on, still in the same quiet voice. "'But it is so. 
He is false to his faith, an apostate and a traitor, 
but he knows. He has seen the vision that I 
have seen — this land clean and prosperous, 
fulfilling itself in commerce and power. He has 
dreamed it all and he believes. It is nothing 
that he is unworthy of the work and false to the 
mission — he believes, he and I alone.** 

He smiled at the tragedy of her drawn brows 
and fierce eyes, and touched her hot cheeks 
lightly with his finger. 

"You think it is impossible," he said. "But 
I can prove to you that it is not. It was he " 

He paused and looked away for a while. 

"It was he," he said at last, "who first set my 
ideal before me. Five years ago he pointed this 
work out to me. And he shall live to see me 
carry it out." 

Doiia Victoria stared at him in the vacancy of 
utter amazement. When she recovered herself 
he was again at the parapet, brooding over the 
still city. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THERE are few transactions which so commit 
one to an undertaking as buying a ticket 
for a journey. The preparation of luggage, the 
adjustment of one's affairs, even the leave-takings, 
are things which can be undone with no trouble; 
but the purchase of the ticket marks a step 
taken and sets one en voyage. No doubt De Sa 
had busied himself and his colleagues to some 
purpose, for Lady Betty and Charters found 
everything surprisingly easy. Their way was 
cleanly shorn of baffling details; nothing delayed 
them while they might take thought and weigh 
their intentions. Could they have a pair of 
cabins on the upper deck ? Indeed, they could; 
any cabins they liked. And train to join the boat 
at Naples ? Of course; that was included in the 
ticket. Luggage? We will be happy to collect 
it for you and stake the credit of the line on its 
tender treatment and safe delivery. Steward- 
esses ? Her ladyship could have one to herself, 
since her ladyship was not taking a maid. In fact, 
if the firm had to disorganize its whole service 
for their convenience, it should be done forthwith. 

167 
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There was no time for hesitation, even if Betty 
had desired any. They were caught up in the 
great machine of transport and despatched south 
with smooth, unhurrying speed that knew no 
check or stay. Calais and Paris had no obstacles 
for them, and the douane laid itself out to be 
accommodating. Almost before they realized 
it, the blue bay of Naples was about them and 
they were aboard the big German liner for 
Mozambique, privileged passengers enjo)ang the 
best the boat could afford them. It was im- 
possible not to note the suppleness that met them 
at every turn; each official they had to do with 
was primed and schooled to be serviceable and 
unobtrusive. It was not in the least embarras- 
sing, but perhaps both of them felt a little as 
though they were under a microscope, distorted 
and magnified in intention and importance. 

From the start Chaners had set it before him- 
self to be uncritical. He felt that the journey 
was undertaken on the impulse of a fervent 
moment; it was unnecessary, an extravagance of 
sentiment; but his own part in it was clear. He 
was to bring Lady Betty oiF unscathed. At any 
cost, at any hazard, she was to come back free 
from this humiliating dominion of Salvator, with 
her conscience and her pride eased by the per- 
formance of the duty she had accepted as hers. 
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For the rest, he had no part in it, save as a travel- 
ling companion and protector, and generally as 
a buiFer between Lady Betty and all that could 
arrive to disturb or distress her. He clung care- 
fully to his guise of commonplace friendship and 
helpfulness, watching each tone of his voice and 
every gesture that helped out his speech lest 
they should take on any manner of significance 
or suggqstiveness that should touch her wounds. 
There was a sparse company on board the 
vessel; they were not troubled with the easy, im- 
pertinent acquaintances of shipboard. For the 
most part their fellow passengers were business 
men returning to the Transvaal by way of Dela- 
goa Bay, with a few Germans bound for Dar- 
es-Salaam, and a sprinkling of Rhodesian civil 
servants who were to disembark at Beira. For 
Mozambique there was but one passenger be- 
sides themselves, a lady who took her meals in 
her room and came on deck seldom. Only the 
fact that Mozambique had acquired a meaning of 
such potency caused them to feel any curiosity 
about her. Her name was on the passenger list 
as Mrs. Dunbar; reading it. Charters remembered 
suddenly something that Salvator had told him. 
Robert Dunbar, he remembered, was the de- 
faulting company promoter, whose flight had 
ruined so many people a few years ago, little 
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investors of a certain class, the usual victims of 
dishonest financiers. He had been mentioned 
in Pumphrey's letter. Could this be his wife? 
From what he saw of her, on her rare visits to 
the deck, she was a small, sallow woman, probably 
younger than she looked, with a pinched, wan face 
and big brown eyes that looked emptily before 
« her. She had the air of a woman who has been 
. trodden under, like those lame souls one sees in 
the precincts of divorce courts, at boarding- 
houses in Boulogne, and always on steamers — 
women whose womanhood has been no defence 
to them, who have lost their faith in it. Nothing 
in her apparel or equipment was obviously poor 
or cheap; but somehow the whole of her looked 
damaged, beaten down, and crushed, supple- 
menting her air of having reached resignation 
through stages of suffering and defeat. 

She was sitting on the lee promenade deck 
one day, muffled in a shawl though Suez was 
astern of them and they were running down 
the Red Sea, and Charters called Betty's atten- 
tion to her, and told her what had occurred to 
him. Betty looked at the little woman pityingly. 

"No wonder she looks sad," was her comment. 
" You say she is going to Mozambique, Jem ? 
And this — Dunbar man is to take a part in the 
revolution .?*' 
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"So I gathered/* answered Charters. "Were 
you thinking of speaking to her, Betty?" 

"Yes/* said Betty. "Perhaps she *s in it 
too. 

She lost no time over making the acquaintance. 
Half an hour later Charters, coming along the 
deck again, found them together. Betty had 
drawn a deck chair to the other's side, and they 
were deep in talk. Mrs. Dunbar's thin, fingers 
were writhing in her lap; her eyes never rose 
from them, but Charters could see that she was 
speaking earnestly, fluently, in a low voice, while 
Betty, grave and kind, listened without inter- 
rupting. He did not go to them, but found 
himself a seat at some distance and a cigar, and 
waited till Betty should see him. 

Presently she raised her eyes and summoned 
him with a motion of her hand. Mrs. Dunbar 
looked up as he approached with the quick 
glance of a woman accustomed to apprehension. 
Betty introduced them gravely. 

" Mrs. Dunbar is going to Mozambique also," 
she said. "I have told her how glad we shall 
be to have her company." 

He took his cue forthwith. "Of course," he 
answered, heartily. "We ought to be useful to 
one another. Ever been to Mozambique before, 
Mrs. Dunbar?" 
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"No," she answered. Her voice was flat 
and spiritless, a monotone of defeat and 
discouragement. 

"No?" he repeated. "Well, that'll be all 
the more interesting. It 's a wonderful place 
to see for the first time. Lady Betty, here, is 
in the same case; it 's her first visit, too." 

He stayed chatting for a time, briskly and 
inconsequently, but it was hard to get any response 
from Mrs. Dunbar. He had not Betty's clue to 
her confidence, and after a while he was fain 
to give it up and move away. 

When Betty joined him he could see that 
she was moved. She took his arm impulsively 
and walked to and fro with him. 

"Oh, Jem," she broke out, when he asked 
her what Mrs. Dunbar had found to talk about, 
"it's heartbreaking. It's sad beyond words. 
She is Robert Dunbar's wife; she 's going out 
to him. She was quite willing to tell me after 
a little — when I had told her a little. Ever 
since he ran away he has been urging her to 
come and be with him, but she could n't decide 
to go. It 's ever so pitiful, because she 's the 
daughter of a strict Methodist family, and she 
hates, she hates and loathes and despises, the 
crime he committed. Everyone has been down 
on her; all ,the disgrace he ran away from has 
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fallen on her. She says that I am the first person 
who has spoken to her as a friend for five years. 
She has been hunted from one place to another; 
hotel keepers turned her out when they heard 
who she was, for she thinks it would be wicked 
to change her name. And now, at last, she is 
going out to her husband. Can you guess 
whyr 

Her eyes were bright with unshed tears. 
Charters shook his head. 

"Once she was mobbed/* said Betty. 
"Mobbed, Jem, and stones were thrown at 
her. A stone struck her on the breast, and 
she has never recovered. She is going out to 
her husband because she is dying of cancer.'' 

"Poor creature," said Charters. "Poor, poor 
creature." 

Betty nodded with averted head. "He's the 
only thing she's sure of," she said. "It's all 
narrowed down to that, Jem. She had her 
religion, her life, and her duties; now she has 
nothing but her husband. Oh, what terrible 
things happen to people, Jem! " 

She was moved and touched beyond anything 
he had yet seen in her. She quivered as she 
spoke with the intensity of her emotion. 

"Was — was Salvator mentioned ?" asked 
Charters, after a pause. 
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"She had only heard of him," answered Betty. 
The name struck no chord of regret in her now. 
Charters saw that her face had not changed, and 
was well satisfied. 

She was very gentle with Mrs. Dunbar there- 
after; whenever the little pale woman came on 
deck Betty was to be found beside her. With 
Betty she could talk; she always kept her eyes 
down and had the manner of one ill at ease, 
embarrassed and reluctant; but still she talked. 
No doubt she was making up arrears of those 
five sad years of silence whose mark was on her 
indelibly. She had no capacity left to interest 
herself in what passed about her. Cape Garda- 
fui, towering sublimely over the starboard rail, 
could not win a glance from her; she stayed 
below while they lay off little Arab ports of cane 
and mud, where the lighters were poled off from 
the shore by shaven slaves, and would not go 
ashore with Lady Betty to see Zanzibar. It 
was true that nothing was left to her but her 
husband; till she saw him, all her senses were 
in suspense. 

Charters found himself altogether unnecessary 
to her. Whenever he came near her she 
examined him with the same quick, nervous 
upward glance, and then her eyes sank and she 
relapsed into monosyllables. It was impossible 
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to interest her or enliven her; if he persisted in 
talking she became uneasy, and flushed pain- 
fully each time he addressed her. He was 
obviously a source of disturbance to her, and 
could only think that she found his light, well- 
meant talk unsympathetic and frivolous. He 
was the more surprised when, one morning, his 
stateroom steward came to him with a message: 
Would he be so kind as to visit her in her cabin ? 

''Sure the lady sent you to me?" he inquired. 
The steward was quite sure. 

Mrs. Dunbar had an unpretentious room on 
the main deck; it was what is called an inside 
cabin, for it looked forth on the narrow alleyway 
only and was both close and dark. The electrics 
were burning now, however, and under them 
Mrs. Dunbar, bunched up on the narrow settee 
that ran across the little chamber, looked strangely 
little and forlorn. She regarded Charters out 
of her big, frightened eyes for several seconds 
before she spoke, and he could see some pulse 
in her throat beating with nervous hurry as she 
raised her head. 

"I think you sent for me,** he said gently. 
"" I shall be glad if there is anything I can do for 
you." 

There was a small seat opposite the settee, 
and she motioned him to take it. 
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'It was very kind of you to come/* she 
said. "I wouldn't have asked you, only — 
you said we ought to be useful to each other. 
When Lady Betty introduced us — don't you 
remember?" 

She was trembling with nervousness; her 
mouth quivered helplessly as she spoke, and 
Charters was filled with compassion for her weak- 
ness and loneliness. 

"I remember," he said. "Of course we 
ought to help each other as much as we can. If 
I can be of any use to you, please count on me." 

She made a painful effort to govern herself 
and gained a small measure of tense composure. 

"Lady Betty told me you would be kind," 
she said, uncertainly. "Even though you know 
— who I am." 

The last words came forth clearly, and she 
raised her face as she said them blindly, as though 
to meet an inevitable repulse. 

"Good Lord! How she must have been 
bullied," was Charters's thought. But to her 
he nodded. "You may believe Lady Betty," 
he answered. 

He was careful not to look at her. 

"Thank you," she said, after a short pause. 
A world of gratitude and relief was in her tone. 
Then she proceeded to make her request. It 
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was no great thing to ask, and only the terrors 
inspired in her by years of cruelty and desertion 
had made her preface it with fears and distress. 
In her announcement to her husband that she 
was coming out she had purposely named a 
later boat; her fear was, that in coming aboard, 
he should bring himself within reach of extradi- 
tion. Her prayer was, then, since Charters was 
also leaving the ship at Mozambique, that he 
would seek out her husband and let him know 
that she had arrived. * 

Even when it was said she looked at him with 
some dread, and hesitated on the verge of a further 
remark. Charters waited for her to say it. 

'' He won't trouble you again," she said at last, 
with a little show of eagerness. "You needn't 
speak to him after that.'' 

"My dear lady," said Charters, "what you 
ask is the simplest thing in the world. I '11 do 
it for you with the greatest pleasure. And for 
God's sake," he added, impulsively, "don't think 
of it as a condescension on my part. I am no 
more fit to judge your husband than I am to be 
judged." 

She bowed to thank him and to hide her face. 
He rose to go, but she detained him. 

"Please," she begged, with a motion toward 
the little chair, and he sat down again. 
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''I can do something for you, too/' she said. 
""It is my turn to be useful/' She raised her 
face to his with a little flickering smile. 

"I can tell you something," she added. 

"Yes?" interrogated Charters. 

" Yes,'* she replied. " Lady Betty loves you." 

Charters caught a smile and suppressed it. ''I 
hope so," he answered, airily. 

'' But I know," said Mrs. Dunbar, with a small 
show of persistence. "I know, because — she 
told me so." 

"She told you?" repeated Charters, incredu- 
lously. 

Mrs. Dunbar made a motion of assent. " Yes," 
she answered. "In so many words. I asked 
her why you were with her, and she said: 'Because 
he loves me.' Then I said: 'And you. Lady 
Betty?' Then she said, so very straight and 
clear — do you know her way ? — * Oh, I 
love Jem, of course.' And you are Jem, are n't 
you?" 

"Yes, I 'm Jem," replied Charters. "Thank 
you, Mrs. Dunbar. I 'm very lavishly paid for 
a very small service. I thank you from my 
heart." 

"You — you are going to her?" she asked 
as he rose. 

"I am," he replied. 
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"Then there is this, too," she said. "Lady 
Betty knew I should tell you, Mr. Charters." 

"God bless you," replied Charters, and went 
forth to the sunshine again. 

The land was abeam of them, the fretted, rock- 
fanged coast of East Africa, rising stark from 
the turquoise sea. He found Lady Betty on the 
boat deck, watching the shore stream past. She 
turned as he came to her and read his face with 
a glance. There was no hesitation or embarrass- 
ment in her look; serene and unconscious, she 
greeted him smilingly, in all frankness. 

"Betty!" he cried. 

"You have been with Mrs. Dunbar," she 
answered. 

He put his hand over hers where it lay on the 
rail. 

"Yes," he said, "and she told me, Betty. 
She told me what you might have told me." 

"What you knew," said Betty, looking away 
from him. 

"I never knew it," answered Charters. "As 
I live, I never knew it, dear. I hoped and won- 
dered and planned, but I never knew it. How 
could I?" 

She smiled slowly. " You might have thought," 
she said, "of all you have done for me, and how 
good and honest and long suffering you have 
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been; and then you might have trusted me to 
love you." 

"Then — then you do love me?" he said. 

She turned and looked at him steadily. 

"Yes," she replied. 

"My Godl" said Charters, and stood word- 
less. 

He did not ask himself how it was that after 
that they found themselves back in their old 
manner of confidence and friendly intercourse. 
It was natural, somehow; he could not think 
reasonably of passionate passages with Betty, 
tear storms and sigh tempests; but presently, in 
a state of mind like one that ventures to put a 
theory into practice, he kissed her. She gave 
him his kiss back and smiled at him. 

"Does it seem strange, Jem?" she asked. 

" It *s almost like sacrilege," he answered. And 
then, as the realization of the whole rushed 
upon him: "Betty, do you mean it? Will you 
marry me?" 

"Yes," she answered, and gave him both her 
hands. 

He gulped and blinked, as though he had 
received a physical shock. 

"Then," he said, slowly, "what are we 
doing here, Betty?" 

"Jem," she answered, "you know." 
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He shook his head. "'We shall meet the 
homeward-bound mail boat at Mozambique/' he 
said. '"We can start back within an hour of 
arriving. Will you come, Betty.?*' 

"You know what I have to do," she sdid, 
pleadingly. "'I must carry it through, Jem. I 
incurred it when — when I made my big mistake. 
If I don't do it, it will be a debt unpaid. But, 
Jem," and she looked down at the planking on 
which they stood, "if you ask me, dear, I will 
come." 

He drew a deep breath and drew her nearer 
to him. 

"No," he said. "It was only a thought, Betty. 
You must pay your debt, my dear." 

"Thank you, Jem," said Betty. "Thank 
you, dear." Bending forward she kissed him 
lightly. " It 's because you — pay your debts, 
dear, that I love you." 

He had few days to accustom himself to their 
new relationship, for the miles astern were multi- 
plying and Mozambique was already close at 
hand. Dar-es-Salaam sprung up the following 
morning, barren and neat, ineptly prim, formal 
and futile, the grave of Germany's colonial 
aspirations. A few hours completed the steamer's 
business there, and by night they were pointing 
south again at the wide head of the Mozambique 
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Channel. The land abeam now was feverish 
with tropical green, the shore studded with little 
islands; the vessel's forefoot cut a furrow of 
pearl through a sea. of turquoise. Both Betty 
and Charters had arrived at a settled equanimity; 
they looked forward to arriving at their destination 
without perturbation. In the security of her 
declared love Betty had lost her anxiety; more 
than once they spoke of Salvator together^ and 
it seemed that at last his power was gone. 

They came to Mozambique with the first colour 
of dawn, and while they yet slept the steamer 
anchored in the wide harbour, within pistol- 
shot of the red and white and yellow walls of the 
stately town. They found it, when they rose, 
already spread for them, as it were. About it 
the coast flung^ out wooded arms to shelter the 
roadstead, where the minor shipping lay dotted 
on the still water. Charters was to go ashore 
alone to spy out the land and perform Mrs. 
Dunbar's errand, and would return to fetch 
Betty and her later. Betty stood by his side as 
the gangway was lowered. 

""What is that ship you are looking at?" she 
asked, following his eyes. 

''That?" he said, still gazing at the squat 
slaty-gray hull and stumpy spars, ''that 's a 
cruiser, dear; an English warship." 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE Street of the Arsenal winds tortuously 
from a comer of the Pra^a to the low 
ground about the fort Sao Louren^o. In Mozam- 
bique, the city of crooked ways, it had the title 
of street to dignify its angles; for the rest it was 
a channel coiling furtively in the day-long shadow 
of the blind houses, eight feet wide at its best. 
Few doors gave on to it, and those that did were 
set flush with the walls they pierced and studded 
with nails for greater strength. It was a way 
of small resort; strangers meeting in it had the 
custom of setting their backs to opposite walls 
and edging past cautiously without speech; 
for the Street of the Arsenal was the essence of 
Mozambique, and the likeliest place in the city 
to come by a knife in one's back. 

To this thoroughfare came Salvator, summoned 
by a message which directed him to one of the 
studded doors. He took note that the place 
was one well away from the heart of the town, 
as remote a refuge as one could find in Mozam- 
bique. The Street of the Arsenal was empty 
as he followed its windings, and he seemed to 
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be walking in a vault, roofed far over his head 
with a strip of empty blue. The door he sought 
was at an angle in the wall on his left, and he 
saw, with his eye of a strategist, how admirably 
it was placed for repelling a possible attack. 
He beat on it with his hand and it opened forth- 
with and Dunbar looked out at him. 

"Come in," said Dunbar, "come in, come in." 
He thrust the door wider for Salvator to pass, 
and pulled it to after him. 

"Well, Dunbar," said Salvator, while the 
other busied himself with the heavy fastenings of 
the door. " I received your message, and I 'm 
here to know why you 've come to Mozambique." 

"Certainly," replied Dunbar; "quite so, sir. 
I expected you to require an explanation." His 
big face and bald head were oddly pale in the 
gloom of the stone-paved hall in which they 
stood, and he rubbed his hands as he spoke with 
a kind of deprecating nervousness. " If you '11 
come through to a room I have here, sir," he 
continued, "I can give you a seat." 

He led the way, on Salvator's nod, and presently 
opened the door of a chamber in which the bright 
light made them blink after the darkness from 
which they had come. It was a low, wide room, 
sparsely furnished for Dunbar's occupation with 
a table and two or three chairs; his bed was in 
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one comer. Opposite the bed a great window 
was open to the harbour, whose waters lapped 
the side of the house a man's height below the 
sill. The morning sun beat in at it, and its early 
radiance filled the place. 

^'Sit down, please/' said Dunbar, placing a 
chair for Salvator at the window. 

Salvator did so, placing his hat on the table 
beside a pair of binoculars which lay there. 
Despite some annoyance with the subject of his 
visit, interest and pleasure captured him in the 
superb picture spread before him where he sat 
— the panorama of the bay and its shipping, 
and the curve of the city's sea front to its northern 
horn, where Sao Sebastiao thrust its squat-walled 
menace seaward. A newly arrived mail-boat lay 
at her anchor not far out, with the boats of the 
peddlers and touts thick around her like young at 
the teat; and some distance from her floated 
the compact hull of the English warship. 

He was smiling as he turned from it to Dunbar, 
who stood with his fingers to his mouth by the 
table. 

''How did you discover such a place as this ?" 
he asked. 

"It was difficult," replied Dunbar. "You 
know how hard it is, in this town, sir, to find the 
front or back of any panicular house? They 
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stand so together, each dovetailed into the other 
and straggling about behind each other, that a 
door in the wall of one may be the entrance to 
another a hundred yards off. I had seen this 
window from a boat many times when I was 
here, but I never could find the landward side 
of the house. So one day I rowed up under 
the window and climbed in. That brought me 
into relations with the people of the house." 

"So I should imagine," observed Salvator. 

"Yes," said Dunbar. "Thirty seconds after 
I had thrown my foot over the sill I was stabbed 
twice and bitten in the leg. But I had taken 
the precaution to bring money with me, and we 
reached an understanding." 

" I see." Salvator laughed shortly. " But now, 
Dunbar, you know, I can't have you here." 

The other met the words with a slight change 
of expression, a tightening, as it were, of each 
feature, so that the heavy countenance became 
suddenly intent and able. He tapped gently 
on the table beside him with the fingers of his 
left hand. 

"I know your views, sir," he said, quietly. 
"I agree with them, and I have not forgotten 
our arrangement. But" — here the right hand 
fell away from his lips — "but I have not come 
in connection with any business of yours." 
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Salvator made a gesture of impatience. "The 
reason is of no importance/' he said. "No 
importance at all. I thought I made it clear to 
you at Inhambane, Dunbar, that I could n't 
have you here. I don't wish to hurt your 
feelings " 

Dunbar interrupted. "My feelings are not 
concerned," he answered. "I prefer that you 
do not consider my feelings, sir. They would 
only be in the way of a clear understanding. I 
know quite well what you have in mind, and at 
Inhambane I once before put it into plain words 
for you. You don't choose to be compromised 
by having me appear in this plan of yours — 
a proclaimed thief evading extradition. That's 
it, is n't it ? Well, I am not going to appear. 
I am here on private affairs of my own." 

"But still," said Salvator, "you 're here. And 
since you don't mind plain words, what I want 
to avoid, Dunbar, is not only any kind of com- 
plicity with you, but also any appearance of 
complicity. You see that, don't you?" 

Dunbar inclined his head. "I am sorry," he 
answered, but the fixed purpose in his face did 
not relax. Salvator examined him with attention. 

"That means, I suppose, that you intend to 
stay?" he asked. 

"No," answered Dunbar. "I meant what 
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I said — I am sorry. But I intend to do what I 
came for, all the same." 

He was standing all this while as if in deference 
to his companion. Indeed, save for the gravity 
of his look and tone, he was all submission and 
respect. 

Salvator gave a half-laugh of annoyance. 

"Well, what did you come for?'* he asked, 
not concealing his irritation. 

Dunbar's fingers strayed to his mouth again; 
his steady eyes wavered, and he looked away 
through the big window. 

"I am to meet my wife here," he answered, 
with some hesitation. "She is due by the next 
steamer after this one. She is coming out to 
be with me — at last. I always told her, in my 
letters, that if she would come I would meet 
her here. And now she is coming." 

"Oh I" Salvator did not disguise his astonish- 
ment. "Then Mrs. Dunbar remained in Eng- 
land when you left?" 

Dunbar flushed and turned to reply with a 
suddenness that gave the movement the effect 
of a spring checked at its beginning. 

"Mrs. Dunbar," he answered, slowly, fixing 
his hard eyes on Salvator's face, "had no part 
in what you know to my discredit, sir. She 
suffered by it, for it was more disgraceful and 
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sinful to her than you can ever understand. And 
if any man, in my hearing, coupled Mrs. Dunbar 
with the one thing that is remembered of me, 
I'd kill him with my hands!" 

All his submission was gone now; of a sudden 
he was big and dangerous. His great shoulders 
were gathered as though for action; his head 
loomed forward in heavy menace. 

"I am not going to speak ill of your wife," 
answered Salvator, '"and I had not thought any. 
What matters to me is that you are here. Now, 
what I suggest is this: If you'll kindly take 
boat down the coast at once, I '11 see that the 
steamer is boarded directly she arrives, and Mrs. 
Dunbar informed where you are to be found. 
Would that suit you?" 

"No," answered Dunbar. "No, sir. I prom- 
ised to meet her here, and I '11 not send any 
excuse instead. I quite see your argument, sir; 
I 'd better be out of the way. And it 's with no 
intention of being unpleasant or hostile that 
I tell you that sooner than meet my wife with 
another broken promise, I 'U let your revolution 
go to smash and you and all your men to the 
rope." 

He spoke quite without heat, giving to his 
words the significance of a plain statement of 
fact. 
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"It's a lot to say/' he added, "for I think 
you know, sir, that you 've nothing to fear from 
me. But I *ve heard you say that for each one 
of us there is one thing in life that outweighs all 
others. You 'd lay down your life for your 
revolution. Well, I '11 lay down mine, if need be, 
to be honest with my wife." 

Salvator smiled grimly. "You might very 
well have had to, Dunbar," he answered. "It 
would be nothing much to have you put out 

of the way, you know. Still " he looked 

thoughtfully out at the water. "I suppose," 
he added, "that you don't show yourself 
more than is necessary? You don't go about 
at all?" 

Dunbar had resumed his manner of deference. 

"Not at all, sir," he replied. "I am sorry to 
oppose your wishes in any way, and I don't do 
so more than I can help. Nobody knows I 
am in Mozambique, except a few niggers." 

"Well " Salvator made the concession with 

a sigh. "You must keep out of the way," he 
warned Dunbar. "Both now and afterward, 
you must keep out of the way. If you were n't 
so well known it would n't matter." 

Dunbar agreed. "You said *now and after- 
ward.' It will happen soon, then ?" he suggested. 

Salvator nodded. "Day after to-morrow," 
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he answered. ''All the men will be here and 
there *s nothing to wait for." 

He rose from his chair and leaned upon the 
window sill. 

"There's nothing to wait for," he repeated 
over his shoulder. "And it 's the waiting that 's 
making me old before my time." 

There was an interval of silence then. Dun- 
bar shifted and sat on a comer of the table; 
Salvator remained looking at the harbour. The 
mail-boat had a small quantity of cargo to dis- 
charge into the lighters that lay alongside her; 
the grunt and clack of her winches was plain to 
hear as her derricks swung to their work. Under 
her awnings amidships there were only a few 
white jackets; passengers seemed to be scarce 
aboard of her; but as he watched he could see 
the accommodation ladder being lowered. 

Presently he uttered an exclamation. 

"Give me those glasses for a minute," he 
cried. Dunbar brought him the binoculars and 
stood beside him while he focussed them on the 
object that engaged his interest. 

A man had come down the steamer's ladder 
to one of the boats that plied alongside, a man 
in whose figure and gait there was some quality 
that startled Salvator's memory. Before he 
could fix the glasses on him he was in his boat, 
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out of sight among the gesticulating black boat- 
men, but soon the others made way for him and 
he came forth from the tangled shadows under 
the vessel's tall side. He had his back to the 
sun, as the boatmen headed for the shore; Sal- 
vator held him steadily in the field of the glasses, 
and presently he turned in his seat to look along 
the front of the city. 

**It's he," said Salvator aloud, and took the 
binoculars from his eyes- 

^'See that man coming ashore?" he said to 
Dunbar. ''Well, I know him. He '11 be looking 
for me. What landing-place do you think he 's 
heading for?" 

Dunbar shaded his eyes. " Impossible to say," 
he decided, staring at the boat. 

"Well, how would it do to shout?" suggested 
Salvator. 

" It would n't do," said Dunbar. " But " 

he looked round the bare room. ''There's 
that," he observed, pointing to his bed. 

"That? Oh, I see. Yes, that might do," 
answered Salvator. He snatched the bright- 
coloured quilt from the bed and waved it out of 
the window. Dunbar stood back out of sight. 
The boat was taking a course which would 
carry her diagonally past them and for full a 
minute the signal attracted no attention. Then 
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at last the oarsmen saw it, and their looks carried 
those of the passenger with them. Salvator 
dropped the quilt and beckoned at large with 
both arms. 

He was soon recognized, and in obedience 
to his orders — Salvator saw him lean forward 
to threaten the rowers with his fist — the boat 
headed round. 

"Would you like me to go?" asked Dunbar, 
in a low tone. 

"Go? Why?" demanded Salvator. "Stay 
where you are, man. This fellow's all the kinds 
of heavy-handed fool they call a gentleman." 

"But in that case," Dunbar persisted, "I'd 
better not be here, sir." 

"You stay where you are," repeated Salvator, 
and turned to the window again. 

Charters's upturned face carried no sign of 
surprise as the boat ran to within speaking dis- 
tance, and he greeted Salvator with a nod as 
casual as though they had only parted the evening 
before. 

" Hullo," cried Salvator; " do you want me ?" 

"I don't," he answered. "But Lady Betty 
Fearenside does. She wishes to speak to you." 

"Eh? What's that?" said Salvator. "Where 
is Lady Betty ? " 

For answer Charters pointed to the steamer. 
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"'I expect to bring her ashore later/' he said; 
** and you can see her this afternoon, if that will 
suit you/* 

Salvator stared at him doubtfully. ^'I say/' 
he called. ''Bring your boat under the window 
and come in. I don't think I quite understand." 

"Oh, it's fairly simple," retorted Charters, 
but he complied nevertheless, and presently 
climbed into the room. He was quite calm and 
nonchalant, and glanced about him at the bare 
chamber and at Dunbar with a cool indifference. 

"This is Mr. Dunbar," said Salvator, to 
account for the other's presence. "I think I 
mentioned him to you in England." 

Charters nodded deliberately and held out 
his hand to Dunbar. 

"I have heard you mentioned since then," he 
remarked. "In fact, Mr. Dunbar, I have a 
message for you." 

Dunbar seemed not to see the hand which 
Charters continued to offer. He bowed. 

"A message?" he repeated. 

"From Mrs. Dunbar," replied Charters. "I 
promised her I would find you and let you know 
that she is on board the steamer yonder. I am 
to bring her ashore to you by and by." 

He still held out his hand; it was as though 
he challenged the other to refuse it. Dunbar 
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blinked as though he were dazed, and suddenly 
gripped it. 

" I *d thank you if I could, sir," he said, uncer- 
tainly. ** But my wife is in a better position to 
do that than I." 

He relinquished Charters's hand and went to 
sit on the bed in the comer. 

"Now, if I may trouble you," said Salvator. 
Charters turned to him as though just remember- 
ing his presence. 

"What has brought Lady Betty out here at 
this time?" Salvator asked. 

Charters smiled. "An utterly mistaken sense 
of her obligations to you," he replied. 

Salvator nodded, as though he had expected 
some such answer. The two men eyed each 
other unsympathetically. 

"Ah, you cannot tell whether it is mistaken 
or not," he said, "since you do not know what 
the obligations are. However — you said she 
wished to speak to me." 

"Yes," said Charters. "If you will call at 
the hotel this afternoon you will find her there. 
Shall I tell her you will do that?" 

"The hotel? I wouldn't take Lady Betty 
there," said Salvator. " Seriously, it would n't 
be wise. You see," he added, in answer to 
Charters's look of feint surprise, "the town is 
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full of men, and the evening of the day after 
to-morrow is the time set for my — cr — coup 
d'etat. Now, there is drink in the hotel, and 
that means " 

Charters nodded. "It may be sacked/' he 
suggested. "Quite so. Thank you. Then I 
must make other arrangements.'' 

It was Salvator's turn to smile. " If you will 
not resent a suggestion/' he said, "you might do 
worse than bring Lady Betty here. Mrs. Dun- 
bar will be with her, which is a point to be con- 
sidered. Dunbar, I suppose there are other 
rooms to be had in this house?" 

Dunbar, seated on the bed, was deep in a 
reverie. The question had to be put again 
before he grasped it. 

"Plenty — plenty," he answered. "Most of 
them are mine, and they have been prepared 
for Mrs. Dunbar's arrival. Her ladyship is 
welcome to the use of them." 

Charters thanked him warmly. 

"Then this afternoon she is to expect you?" 
he asked of Salvator again. 

"I shall be happy to call on Lady Betty," 
answered the other. "Please assure her of my 
respectful devotion." 

He stared after the retreating boat which 
carried Charters back to the steamer, and once 
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or twice he laughed to himself as he watched it. 
Then he took the binoculars again to try if he 
could make out Lady Betty among the figures 
on her deck. 

It would be hard to tell in what spirit of antici- 
pation he returned for his interview with her 
that afternoon; hard to say, in that hour, when 
his hand was already stretched forth to pluck 
the fruit of his long endeavours and dangerous 
preparation, what homage he rendered to her 
in his thoughts. He asked no such questions 
of himself as he came again along the Street of 
the Arsenal, between the high blank walls; he 
only knew, and with a certain lightening of amuse- 
ment, that the prospect of seeing her again and 
speaking to her warmed his blood. It was the 
mood of a man who smiles over his own weak- 
ness, who views with tolerance his small depar- 
ture from rule. In such a frame of mind one 
conceives a musician in idleness jarring discords 
from his instrument, or a painter distorting an 
eyebrow to feed his whim. But it was in no 
spirit of self examination that he yielded him- 
self to his sensations; rather, he resigned to 
them in a sensuous slackness, flavouring them 
luxuriously. 

Dunbar again opened the nail-studded door to 
him — Dunbar, with his heavy face foolish and 
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quaking with emotion; and next he was in the 
bare room looking over the harbour and Betty was 
before him. At the first glance he knew a change 
in her. This grave, level-eyed, gracious girl, 
erect and fearless, was not the Betty who had 
walked by his side under the cedars of Steyning 
Place. He looked at her with intent curiosity; 
she gave him back her straight gaze free from all 
embarrassment, formidable in its frank innocence. 

At the moment of meeting he was stirred to 
gladness. But she gave him her hand so freely 
that its absence of meaning struck him and 
sobered him. 

''Have you come all this way to speak to me, 
Betty?" he asked. 

"Yes," she answered. "I have something 
to tell you, Rodolfe, and I knew you would pay 
no attention to a letter. So I have come myself." 

"It was kind of you," he said. "Very kind, 
Betty. And now let me hear it." 

She had a moment of hesitation at beginning, 
for she remembered too well his manner of 
receiving warnings. But she was not to be 
baulked now. 

Very carefully she repeated to him what Manoel 
de Sa had told her, emphasizing with all her power 
his assurance that Salvator's defeat was provided 
for, arranged, even discounted. 
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"They mean to kill you," she said. "I don't 
know how, Rodolfe, but I do know that they 
feel confident that they can do it. It 's as sure 
as anything can be that is n't already done." 
Then, keeping it for a final effect, she warned 
him that even should he overcome the Portu- 
guese, the English cruiser would land her men 
to take part against him. 

"I only know this," she concluded, while 
he sat opposite to her and listened, "because 
Senhor de Sa thought he was doing me a service 
in advising me to warn you. And now I have 
done it." 

He sat back in his chair as she finished and 
looked at her sombrely without speaking for 
some seconds. 

"None of this is news to me," he said then, 
and paused. He was troubled with the old 
resentment that she should fear for him. " I ' ve 
heard all this before, Betty; I '11 not move an 
inch out of my path if all the third-rate diplo- 
matists in Europe assure me of it." 

" I 'm sorry," she said. 

"Ah, Betty," he replied; "you never believed 
in me — never. Even now you don't believe." 

She was troubled by the sadness that weighed 
his words. 

"Rodolfe," she answered, "I would believe 
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if I could. I must be honest with you. I can't 
believe that this city, so far out of the world and 
so small, is worth your life and perhaps scores 
of other lives. But what I can do I have done. 
I have hoped for you and prayed for you and 
been terribly, terribly afraid for you. And 
now I have come all this way to tell you this 
useless news. What else could I do? What 
else is there in me to do?" 

There was another pause before he answered. 

"Nothing, I believe," he answered, very 
quietly. "You gave me of your best, Betty. 
It 18 not your fault that it was not enough. And 
now it is finished." 

"Yes," she said. "It must be finished now, 
Rodolfe. I have nothing more to give — to 
you." 

He looked up quickly, mastering a fierce 
impulse of jealousy. 

"Ah, you are to marry Charters?" He 
smiled. "I am glad," he said, and rose from 
his chair. 

"Well," he said, stopping on his way to the 
door, "you are here now, Betty, and there is 
no way of leaving at once. So you will see, 
inside of half a hundred hours, which is justified 
— my faith or your unbelief. I 'm glad you 're 
here to see." 
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" I hope you '11 come out of it safely," she 
answered. He knew that it was a thing no 
longer intimate to her; she met his grave eyes 
with no perturbation. 

^' Thank you/' he said, and left hen 



CHAPTER XX 

PUMPHREY was a tower of strength, and 
Charters, coming upon him by chance 
among the wary, curious groups that dotted 
the Praca and the streets, fell upon him with 
an overpowering welcome and bore him off 
forthwith to be introduced to Lady Betty. In 
truth, he was growing anxious for allies. Danger 
and violence were in the air of the streets; the 
little city brimmed \rith armed men, expectant 
and reckless, and a visit to the British consulate 
only served to show him that Salvator had 
chosen his time well. The vice-consul had 
died of the local fever some weeks before, 
and his successor had not yet arrived; the 
office was in possession of an emaciated clerk, 
shivering with ague and the after effects of 
an attack of malaria. The German vice- 
consul had gone down the coast on a holiday, 
and France was represented by a plaintive 
Portuguese. So there was a quality of sin- 
cerity in the warmth with which he welcomed 
Pumphrey. 
Lady Betty won the little man's allegiance 
302 
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at once; he expanded and developed in the light 
of her smile. 

"Very happy to meet your ladyship,'' he 
assured her. '* It 's a pleasure to meet an English 
lady here, especially just now, when we 're 
rather short, as you might say, of softening influ- 
ences. And you would n't believe, your lady- 
ship, how hard it comes on a gentleman never 
to knock off for a chat with a lady." 

They met in the big room over the witer, which 
Dunbar had converted into a sitting-room for 
Lady Betty. Pumphrey, affably conversing, 
crossed his legs in comfort and spat absently 
out of the window. 

" It 's very nice of you to feel that, Mr. Pum- 
phrey," Lady Betty replied, "because I know 
a woman must be terribly in the way here now." 

"Not at all, your ladyship; not at all," pro- 
tested Pumphrey. "It's natural you should 
feel a bit awkward — a lady like you, but this 
little job 's going to come off as easy as slipping 
on a wedding ring." He winked engagingly 
to point the metaphor. "Now, look here," he 
went on, leaning forward and making play with 
an uplifted forefinger. "This layout of ours 
is complete, d'you see? We've got the men, 
we 've got the guns, we 've got the money too. 
So long as nobody goes back on us and regularly 
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betrays us, we 've got this town in our breeches- 
pockets. Why, ma'am, there 's no reason why 
you should n't be there to see the show, except 
it might be distressing to your feelings." 

"I very much want to see it," replied Lady 
Betty seriously. " But — is it really possible ?" 

Charters who was standing behind her chair, 
shook his head at Pumphrey. 

"Too risky," he said, "much too risky, 
Betty." 

"Well, now," said Pumphrey, "I don't sec 
why. It '11 come off in the Praca on Sunday 
evening. The band plays then, you know, and 
it 's a kind of custom for people to walk and sit 
about in the cool and listen to the music. They 
begin with the Portuguese national anthem, 
you know; it 's their silly way. Well, this time 
there won't be any national anthem: there'll 
just be the boss — Salvator, and our fellows will 
cheer him. It '11 be 'Three cheers for the 
Dictator I' and I pity the man that does n't sing 
out. Of course, we '11 have everything ready 
to rush the forts, an' all that; but with ordinary 
luck we ought to do the whole thing without 
firing a shot. You sec ?" 

Betty nodded. 

"Very well, then," said Pumphrey. "Now 
if your ladyship was on the edge of the square. 
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just where this street of yours opens on it, you 
could see the whole thing, and if there was to 
be any shooting you could dodge back quick 
and handy/' 

** Thank you," said Betty. "Thank you very 
much, Mn Pumphrey. I think the idea's a 
very good one." 

"I don't," said Charters. "I think you'd 
be better here." He would have said more 
but for his pact with her; it was for her to choose 
the means by which she should be free. A look 
at her was sufficient to show him that she had 
decided to see what happened on Sunday evening 
in the square. 

Pumphrey promised to post himself near by 
when the time came, and presently went away, 
complacent and happy, leaving them alone 
together. Betty rose and turned to Charters. 

" I must see the end of it, Jem," she said, with 
a note of entreaty. "See: none of them dream 
of failure; none of them believe that what I 
came out to say is true. Perhaps it is n't, Jem; 
perhaps he is right. I must see." 

Charters shook his head again, but not in 
opposition. 

"As you wish, dear," he said. "It must be as 
you wish. I shall be with you, at any rate» and 
we will see it together." 
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He would have put himself into relations with 
the Portuguese authorities after this if he had 
been able; but it was impossible. The two 
forts, Sao Sebastiao and Sao Lourenco, which 
arm the northern and southern ends of the island 
on which Mozambique stands, would yield him 
no admittance. Within them the troops and 
the officials of the government kept their own 
counsel and bided their time. The governor 
was reported to be at Mossouril, across the water, 
and there was no hope of advantage in tracking 
him to his refuge. There remained the warship, 
but he knew that Lady Betty would refuse to 
go aboard her and be absent from the demon- 
stration in the Praca. No help, then, in aught 
but fortune and his own wits and courage. 
Charters became very grave as he took the 
measure of his environment; there was small 
comfort in the men he saw, types of lawless 
Africa, unburdened by any reverence or bondage 
to convention. He had no confidence in Salvator's 
power to control them once they were slipped; 
he foresaw insensate rapine, the glee of plunder, 
the sack of Mozambique. 

Sunday dawned hot and breathless over the 
city and the wide waters about it. Its flaming 
noon stilled the streets and the Praca in the 
slumber of the siesta, not to be foregone though 
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empires fell. Ere the town woke again Charters 
betook himself to the studded door in the Street 
of the Arsenal to fetch Betty. There were a 
couple of hours to elapse before it would be time 
to set forth, and they spent them together in the 
room overlooking the harbour. He had no 
more protests to make, and by a tacit agreement 
they passed the time in trivial talk, never touching 
on the topic that filled their thoughts. Dunbar 
and his wife looked in on them for a while, both 
very quiet and full of anxious looks; Charters 
found leisure to notice how aptly the colourless 
little woman fitted in with her big, grave husband. 
But of the affair of the evening no word was 
spoken; the halting talk skirted it as a wayfarer 
skirts a quicksand. The period of waiting 
became an ordeal, the tense preface to a 'daunting 
experience, till Charters felt that if it endured 
longer his nerves would go to wreck. He caught 
Betty's eye, and it told a similar story. 

Dunbar and his wife let them out of the door, 
and on the threshold Dunbar stayed them for 
a last word. 

"'We shall be waiting by this door,'' he said, 
''all night if need be. Make straight for the 
door; we shall be here." 

Charters caught Betty's arm in his and took 
her on briskly, with a sense of relief in the knowl- 
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edge that they were committed now. The pocket 
of his coat sagged with the weight of a service 
revolver ready to his hand, and he cleared all his 
faculties for action. If it was to be a case of 
fighting, he was prepared to fight now, to extend 
every thew in his big body in uncompromising 
primitive battle before harm should come to 
the girl at his side. His mood thrilled him and 
communicated itself to Betty; she smiled up at 
him and he laughed involuntarily. 

"That *s right," she said, softly. 

The Praca was already filled when they arrived 
and took shelter in the final shadows of the Street 
of the Arsenal. Charters put the girl next to the 
wall and stood close to her, while they both took 
in the scene before them. The falling sun was 
already low; lamps gleamed dully yellow over 
the heads of the people, and a ring of pale lights 
picked out the bandstand. There was a babble 
of harsh laughter and loud talk, and everywhere 
were the hard, lean-faced, hungry-looking men. 
Round the bandstand there was a circle of ground 
not so crowded, and here promenaded slowly, 
under the jeers of the men, a dozen or so scared 
merchants of the place, brought hither to hear 
the fate of their city pronounced. Charters 
could see them clearly over the heads of the 
others, and distinguished their faces. Some were 
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Portuguese, obviously, fat and swarthy and 
frightened; a tall, magnificent Jew of the East 
stalked among them, unsubdued and splendid, 
looking about him with an intent frown. Some 
shuffling Bengalis, a black Turk, and a few shrill 
Greeks made up the rest. Whenever they ceased 
to promenade or stopped to argue or gesticulate, 
they were moved on with blows; even as Charters 
looked, an arm poked up swiftly and a stick 
smashed across the tall Jew's face. There was 
laughter from those who were close enough to 
see, but the Jew only shook his head once, to 
clear his bruised eyes, and stalked on, superb 
and indomitable. 

At the other side of the square, the great doors 
of the church were wide open, and the steps were 
thronged with men, whose heads made a ragged 
horizon against the faint radiance of the altar 
lights within. Charters looked at Betty; she 
was watching it all with wide eyes and lips parted 
in breathless interest. Some men near by had 
glanced in her direaion more than once, and 
then he became aware of the neighbourhood of 
four others close at hand, who seemed to be 
waiting. One of them caught his eye and nodded. 

"You know Pumphrey, don't you?" asked the 
stranger. "Yes? Well, you're all right. Wc 
four are here to see to that." 
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He did not look at Betty or speak again, but 
turned to his duty of watchfulness with his com- 
rades. More than one stealthy lounger lingering 
near noticed them with a start and relieved them 
of his presence. 

At last there was a stir in the crowd: men 
craned to see what was happening; and a little 
ripple of cheering that began afar off grew and 
spread into a long roar of applause. The men 
on the steps of the church were waving their 
hats, and in the bandstand the bandsmen adjusted 
their instruments. 

"That 's him/* said a voice at Charters's elbow. 
He turned his head to see who spoke, and there 
was Pumphrey, craning his neck and making 
little jumps to see over the heads of the men in 
front of him 

"That *s him," said Pumphrey. "Enter Mac- 
beth, left. History's toeing the line at this 
moment, Mr. Charters." 

Charters made no answer, for the whole Praca 
was one roaring, cheering tempest, and he was 
eager himself tp see the course of events. Lady 
Betty came out of her corner and stood between 
Pumphrey and himself, dptoeing excitedly. All 
that could be seen from their stadon on the 
fringe of the throng was that some one was moving 
through the packed people toward the high plat- 
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form of the bandstand, and that about him men 
made way and cheered and waved tumuituously. 
The yellow lamps shone on a storm of wild faces 
and swaying arms. Through it all, the blue- 
jacketed bandmaster stared serene, and now he 
lifted his baton. He had his cue. 

** Strum, strum, strum." The band loosed 
off into the opening bars of the Portuguese anthem. 
A second's abatement of the shouting received it; 
then it was drowned and silenced in a harsh roar 
of contempt and derision. Shrill and clear over 
the crest of the tumult a single voice made itself 
heard: "Salvator! Salvator! Salvatorl Down 
with the Grovernment !'* — the signal. The answer 
was immediate; from all round the square it 
rang vociferously; "Salvator!" 

"Jem," cried Betty, "lift me up, just for a 
minute, I must see now." 

"Right," answered Charters. "Look out." 
He picked her up forthwith, so that she sat in his 
arms like a child. 

She could see over everything now. Her gaze 
was direaed to the heart of the crowd, where, 
under the strings of little lamps, three or four 
men were climbing up to the bandstand The 
first up she did not recognize; he was tall and 
very thin and formidable. Pumphrey, still jump- 
ing exclaimed, "Lord! Adams!" The second 
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was Salvator; shout upon shout acclaimed him. 
Adams made place for him, moving half a dozen 
paces off. Salvator stood waiting till the enthu- 
siasm which greeted his appearance should abate; 
he was smiling, she saw — smiling out to the 
cheering crowd in mastery and confidence and 
victory. His position and posture served him 
well; he was a striking figure, inspiriting, com- 
pelling, princely. Watching him, Betty was sud- 
denly stricken with a sick fear of his power and 
attraaion; she would see him henceforth, in her 
mind's eye, standing there alone over the heads 
of his frantic men, smiling but mirthless. 

He raised a hand for silence and made as if 
he would speak. The crowd obeyed and the 
shouting died. She saw his lips move, but heard 
nothing. Then, as she strained her attention, 
leaning forward so that Charters staggered, she 
saw him start and turn his head to Adams. There 
was an instant — no more — that dragged past 
as though it were measured in heart-beats. Even 
before it happened, she was cold with a sense 
of utter calamity. Salvator and Adams faced 
each other, two fathoms apart, and there, before 
the whole of that hypnotized crowd, Adams's hand 
flashed up, a shot cracked, and Salvator doubled, 
face foremost, across the railing of the bandstand. 

Her shriek was lost in the yell that frenzied 
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the air. Charters dropped her abruptly to her 
feet. A rending oath from Pumphrey, and the 
brush of his shoulder as he plunged past her sent 
her reeling; she had a bare glimpse of his squat 
figure, furious in every contour, hurtling into 
the crowd with a bare knife in his hand. Then, 
for her feet failed under her, she leaned against 
Charters, and clung desperately to her conscious- 
ness. Brief as the struggle was, it blotted from 
her the transformation in the square, the rising, 
throaty howl of the maddened revolutionaries as 
they surged up to the bandstand where Adams 
kneeled, wheeling his revolver through a deadly 
arc; she did not see,. as Charters saw, the head 
of a company of infantry thrust out from the 
doors of the church, spread like a fan, and open 
fire into the thick of the crowd; nor witness 
Pumphrey, slavering like a dog, fight his way 
with hand and knife to where Adams knelt and 
drive his long blade thudding home. All this 
passed while a man might take thought; she 
opened her eyes again on panic and madness, 
the revolutionaries ambushed, the troops pouring 
into the square at the further end. 

Charters caught her to him and fell back against 
the wall. By now, men were pouring in a fleeing 
stream along the Street of the Arsenal; any 
door that was open there could not be shut on 
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them. His mind galloped and could find no light; 
the troops were still volleying, and more than 
once a bullet smacked against the wall close to 
him. Ere he had made any decision, Pumphrey 
was back again, his white jacket bespattered 
with something that looked black in the lamp- 
light, his knife still naked in his hand. 

He punched Charters and shouted: ''Pick 
her up, now. Only one way out o* this." 

Charters hoisted the girl in his arms and 
followed. Pumphrey flung himself again in the 
face of the stream of men, ready, if need be, to 
carve a way through them, and turned the corner 
of the square. Stooping that the struggling 
crowd might shield him from the spattering 
bullets that were stretching men by dozens on 
the ground, he ran on quickly, Charters following 
close. A man who ran into him jumped with 
a scream, stabbed in the flesh of the thigh. For 
another. Charters detached his left hand and 
drove him staggering off with a smashed face. 
Yard by yard they fought their way on, till Pum- 
phrey halted by a little door. 

"Up here; sharp!" he cried, and passed 
through it. 

It gave directly on a stairway, dark as a winter 
midnight, and up it they fled. ''Let me walk," 
cried Betty, but Charters only held her the closer 
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and climbed on. It gave straight on to the roof 
of the house, where the calm stars of Mozam- 
bique looked down on them majestically and 
the din of the firing and the trampling rang up 
from below. Here Charters set Betty on her 
feet; she was crying and trembling; and paused 
to take breath. 

''Come on/' said Pumphrey, and broke into 
sobs himself. 

" Did you see it ?" he cried. *' Did you see it ? 
Shot in his hour, when all was perfect. And it 
was me that let Adams live.'* 

He wept openly and loud like a child; at the 
noise of his woe, Betty moved to him. 

"He told me you were his best friend/' she 
said. 

Pumphrey shook himself and snorted. ''Come 
on," he said again, shortly, and led the way over 
the roofs. 

Charters had no word to say; he followed 
dumbly, full of wonder. There was little enough 
time for thought in that dark flight over the 
roofs. Over one parapet after another they 
scrambled in haste, dropping sometimes into the 
open-air privacy of a harem, whence a naked 
black man would rear up savagely from among 
his squealing women to be beaten off ere they 
could pass. Nor were they alone in their flight; 
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others overtook them, running in agitated hurry. 
Once they slackened pace to look on for ten 
seconds at a gang which busied itself with crow- 
bars, levering up whole lengths of stone parapet 
and sending them crashing on to the heads in 
the street below, where screams and shots and 
the flash of lanterns told their tale of revenge 
being exacted to the uttermost. But Pumphrey's 
haste would suffer no longer delay, and they 
sped oh. 

With the instinct of a good terrier the little 
man found the roof he sought among those 
barren acres of roofs. He called a halt till they 
were unobserved by other fugitives, then beat on 
the trap that led into the house below. It seemed 
an age before his knocking was heard, but at 
last the welcome clang of falling bolts greeted 
their ears and Pumphrey put his lips to the edge 
of the trap and called their names guardedly. 
The flap was lifted slowly; as soon as Pumphrey 
could work his fingers under it he tore it open, and 
Dunbar's white face was to be seen in the opening. 

''Don't stand gaping,'' roared Pumphrey. 
'' Here 's some blokes coming. Down with you, 
or we '11 have the lot of them on us I " 

They were in just in time; half a dozen pant- 
ing fugitives raced to be with them ere they could 
close the trap; as it was, Pumphrey slammed it 
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on one man's fingers and hung to it while Dun- 
bar fumbled the fastenings into their place. 

** Each man for himself now/' explained Pum- 
phrey, when they stood at last in safety, while the 
blows resounded on the iron-bound door over 
their heads. '^We don't want to be murdered 
by them, I reckon." 

In the room below, where there was a light, 
they confronted each other — Betty, tear-stained, 
white, and tense; Charters, grim but still wonder- 
ing; Pumphrey, slack with weariness and horrible 
with the stains that dyed his breast and arm* 
Mrs. Dunbar took Betty to her arms and led 
her to a seat; Dunbar stood fingering his mouth 
and looking from one to the other. Even there 
the brutal noise of the fighting was audible. 

Of a sudden, Pumphrey sat down on the floor 
and groaned. 

'"Oh, the pity of it," he cried, the tears rolling 
down his face. **The sheer, downright pity of 
it. I 'd ha' been shot twenty times over — with 
pleasure, mind you — to save this. Here 's you 
an' me an' Dunbar there, all as safe as if we were 
in jail — an' him dead. Oh, Christ I" 

Again he bowed his cropped head in his hands 
and wept, while they stared down at him. He 
monopolized the emotion of the party; ungainly, 
laughable, primitive, and strong, he seemed to 
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symbolize the lost cause that had taken the life 
of his leader. 

"Hear that/' exclaimed Dunbar, suddenly. 

In the state in which they all were, they stared 
abruptly. Over the noises that continued with- 
out, one was dominant; there was a beating at 
the door that opened on the Street of the Arsenal, 
an organized hammering it seemed. Pumphrey 
rose to his feet 

"Soldiers,'' he ejaculated. "That's the noise 
of gun butts." 

Dunbar, Charters, and he moved out to the hall 
by the door to hear better; the thumping 
continued. 

"Well," said Pumphrey; "we must know." 
He kicked at the door to command attention. 
"Who's there?" he cried. 

A sharp voice answered in Portuguese, order- 
ing him to open and adding that unless he did 
so the door would be blown up. 

"They 're going through this town like terriers," 
he commented, when he had translated the 
threat to Charters. 

"Yes," said Charters. "But we can't be 
caught here. Is it the roofs again, or what?" 

Dunbar coughed. "There is a boat," he said. 
" I had her brought round under the window this 
evening." 
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Pumphrey clapped him on the back. His 
feelings seemed not to trouble him when there 
was anything to do. 

"That's talking/' he cried. "That warship 
out there *s all handy. We '11 lose no time." 

It was he who went down the painter first and 
made sure that all was as it should be. At the 
last minute Dunbar and his wife refused to 
leave. 

" What on earth 's this ? " cried Charters. " Are 
you going to trust to the mercy of those soldiers, 
man?" 

Dunbar had drawn his wife's arm within his. 
He glanced at her and she answered with a 
smile. 

"Yes," he replied. "We have decided, and 
we '11 stay. There 's safety for you on the man- 
o'-war; for me there 's only a prison, and my 
wife again at the mercy of the world. We '11 
stay here; we 'U not be put asunder again." 

Betty put her arms round Mrs. Dunbar's 
neck. 

"I can't leave you," she said. "I daren't 
leave you here." 

Mrs. Dunbar held her for a moment and then 
gave her to Charters. 

"It's my choice," she said, gently. "You 
may leave me with my husband, dear." 
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As their oars carried them away, they could 
see the two figures, with their arms still laced, 
silhouetted in the bright window, watching them 
out of sight, forth into another world. 

''The last time you an' me pulled a boat,'' 
said Pumphrey, "we saved my boss." The boat 
slewed as he dug his oar in with savage energy. 
**Ah," he cried with a gulp, "nobody knew him 
like I did. The boss was hot stufFI " 



CHAPTER XXI 

TO FROG HALL, upon the Downs, there 
came a letter which made the stamp- 
collecting butler scratch his lip as he turned it 
over before delivering it to his master. Super- 
scribed stamps came his way not often; and when 
Charters, having read the letter, rose to go in 
search of his wife, the butler lost no time in turning 
out the waste-paper basket. 

Summer had come round again, casting its 
mantle of green over all Sussex, and Lady Betty 
was in a chair on the shady side of the lawn. She 
looked up smiling as her husband came to her. 

''An old friend of ours, dear,'' he said, showing 
her the letter. "You '11 never guess who it is ?" 

"Tell me, then," she said. 

Charters sat down on the grass by her side. 
" It 's from Pumphrey," he replied. " He writes 
from Caracas, of all places. Would you like me 
to read it to you?" 

"Please," said Betty. So Charters read. 

Caracas, Venezuela, May, 3, 189-. 
Dear Mr. Charters, 

I take pen in hand to drop you a line, having seen the notice 
of your marriage on a bit of newspaper which some tobacco 
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was wrapped in. Some people would call that luck, but 
not me; I call tt Providence* So here 't wishing you and her 
ladyship the best of everything and congratulations to both 
on striking it so lucky. No doubt you '11 be surprised to see 
where this comes from, but you can reckon for yourself that 
after what passed, East Africa was getting too hot for me; 
and as for South Africa, you might as well be dead at once 
as have no fun. So hearing in one quarter and another that 
Venezuela had openings for enterprise, I came here by way of 
New Orleans, and have been very busy ever since in the 
employment of a gentleman who is engaged in works of reform. 
I am glad to say that our eiForts have been blessed, and two 
days ago we entered this town from one end while the scoundrels 
who had been in possession were crowding out at the other. 
We have been very comfortable ever since, and I have received 
promotion and a rise of salary, besides a few other things which 
I picked up for myself. So everything in the garden is lovely. 

All the same, I would point out that Caracas is not Mozam- 
bique by a long chalk, and I often have a longing for the old 
days, as I dare say you do yourself, meaning no reflections 
on her ladyship, however. I 'm not likely to find another boss 
like my old boss, that we saw killed that night, and there 's 
times when I feel simply mournful to think what me and him 
might have done if I 'd only had the sense to slide that Adams 
out of the way. Many 's the time I told Salvator that he 'd 
suit us better cold than on the hoof; Dona Victoria, a lady 
friend of ours, who 's gone for a nun, now, was quite of my 
opinion. But the boss would never hear of it, and like a good, 
natured fool I let him have his own way. I grant I ought 
to have known better, as I had all the chances a man could 
want to make pork of Adams. Still, there it is, and it 's no 
use crying over your chickens after they're hatched. All 
of us made our. mistakes. It cost the boss his life, it cost 
Adams his life, though that was n't much, and it cost me the 
finest ftiend a man could have. 

You heard, I suppose, that Dunbar and his missis got 
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wiped out, which was no more than was to be expected, and 
perhaps the best thing that could happen under the circum- 
stances. I don't say he was n't decent in spots, because he was; 
but I 've found out since that my old dad was one of the people 
that lost money by him, and it was about all the money he 'd 
saved in a lifetime. So it was a pleasant surprise to find that 
Salvator had done me proud in his will. Ten thousand 
pounds I got, and it was wanted, for my young brother was 
just going to be articled to a solicitor when he could find one 
cheap enough, and it came as a regular knock-out to him to 
find things so easily arranged. Not but what three hundred 
quid seems a hell of a lot to pay a chap for letting you work 
five years for him. Still, if you can't get an honest living 
I suppose you may as well get one as a lawyer. 

But the surprise of the lot, the real staggerer, was in the 
other part of Salvator's will. I got ten thou. Dona Viaoria 
got another ten, and who do you think was down for the 
third ten? Adams was, htm that murdered Salvator t He 
gave and bequoth ten thousand pounds to him. Talk about 
coals of fire, would n't that jar you ? I tell you, when I saw 
that I fair bit myself with joy to think that I 'd jolted Adams 
beyond reach of that money. It is indeed true that every 
cloud has a silver lining, and as a man gets older that comes 
home to him. 

I would write more, but I 've got to go to a levee after tea, 
and the clothes I wear nowadays take time and humouring 
to get into. So I '11 wish you and her ladyship everything 
you can wish for yourselves, and offer jyst one respectful tip. 
If ever you happen to be hard up for a name for a little boy, 
and was to think Leonard would sit easy on him, it would 
make me walk edgeways with pride. I would beg you to 
reply to this scrawl, but I 've an idea that this address is what 
you might call precarious. I am, sir, 

Yours to command, 

Leonard Pumpriiby, 
Lieutenant'Genntd. 
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Betty's low laughter greeted the end of the 
letter, but she did not look round at her husband. 
Her eyes stared out at the splendid sweep of 
valley before them, and across to where the front 
of Steyning Place showed white and graceful 
through the trees. Charters took her fingers 
in his hand and laid them against his cheek. 

''Why so thoughtful, wife of minef he asked 
at length. 

"Leonard/* repeated Betty. "Leonard. For 
a second name, perhaps " 

In laughter and love Charters drew her head 
down and their lips met. 
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